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NOTES 


Tue subject of Conservative organisation is again dealt 
with by our correspondents. We regret that pressure on 
our space compels us to print only two out of many letters 
which have been received, and we desire to apologise to 
many gentlemen for the unwilling suppression of their 
letters. It is matter for satisfaction that our correspon- 
dents are from widely different parts of Scotland; from 
Dumfriesshire to Orkney complaints have come to us. 
The letter we publish from East Lothian contains a heavy 
indictment, which we should be glad that the Central 
Office were in a position to traverse. The meeting in 
Perth last Saturday shows that Mr. Chisholm has the sup- 
port of the party in that constituency in his action at the 
recent conference. Judging from our correspondents it 
would seem that there are few constituencies in Scotland, 
especially in the north and east, in which similar support 
would not be given to anyone who gave similar expression 


to what seems to be the general dissatisfaction. Your 


Tory is a docile and a long-suffering animal, and a lover of 


order and obedience, but when once he loses confidence 
in his officers, general disaster will inevitably be the 
result. 


QuEEN’s speeches are not usually sensational literature. 
That read by Lord Halsbury last Monday is no exception 
to the rule. Its omissions, however, were more instructive 
than its propositions, for no mention was made of Ireland. 
This is a happy augury, and at the same time a proud 
record for the Government. It means that Treland has 
had no history, and that it has been governed ; it means 
also that the Government of Lord Salisbury has had other 
and more important things to think of than that one com- 
paratively small portion of Her Majesty's dominions. 


Tue House of Commons has now served its_time. Mr. 
Labouchere’s sharp sentence of ‘an extra week’ passed on 
it for its contumacy must have been quietly undergone ; 
or, it may be, that capricious potentate, in a flush of com- 
passion for a decaying institution, allowed the penalty to 
run concurrently with the term of durance previously im- 
posed. In any case, the session has ended. The desperate 
attempts to make it profitless were not altogether suc- 
cessful. Even had they succeeded, want of legislation is 
in the long-run an inconsiderable price to pay for the 
precious opportunity which Ireland and our foreign rela- 
tions are enjoying. Meanwhile the constituencies are 
taking notes. Shakspearean stage direction for represent- 
ing the autumn session—Alarums ; Excursions ; and after- 
wards a Retreat. 


Ir is to be feared that Dr. Tanner is making too close a 
study of John Lyly's Euphues. The Doctor becomes far 
too euphemistic. "Tis a grave vice in rhetoric. His horror 
of plain-speakingand of calling aspade—well,an eniphasised 
shovel—is spoiling his style. It were a grievous pity did 


an over-nice regard for the feelings of opponents mar the 


honourable member's promising reputation as an orator 
Was not somebody preferred to somebody else simply be- 
cause he would slap his leg, and say—an expletive ? The 
worthy doctor would do well to realise that there is a point 
beyond which diplomatic phrasing and mincing of words 
ought not to pass—a point at which they become merely 
amiable weakness. The sooner he finds out that there are 
some things which cannot be done in white kid gloves, the 
better for his career as a Parliamentary hand. 


Tue British officers at Suakin have borne themselves as 
British officers in the field always do—they know how 
Kngland expects every man to do his duty, and they do it. 
Lieutenant Ali Abdullah, and his fellow-officers of the 9th 
Battalion, were not a whit behind their British brethren- 
in-arms in this respect. Nor could there be more exquisite 
praise accorded to any of our countrymen than that con- 
veyed by a sentence in one of Mr. Stanley’s recent letters : 
—‘ The officers, who are all English gentlemen, are super- 
excellent.’ But not one of those now engaged in the service 
of Queen or country, whether under Grenfell or Stanley, 
more nobly deserves the honour of all subjects of the 
British Empire than Sergeant Ali Khoor, whose doughty 
deeds in the midst of Thursday’s charge read like an 
account of the exploits of some of our own Highlanders in 
India, or of certain Guardsmen at Inkerman. We invite 
the attention of all Gladstonians to the fact that Sergeant 
Ali is a black man, and probably not ashamed of it. 


Who supplied the bayonets used by the British troops 
at Suakin, which were bent and twisted by the work of a 
single charge? Sergeant Ali Khoor’s bayonet, we read, 
broke off six inches from the point, and the stump was 
cork-screwed, as the technical term picturesquely has it- 
And who supplied the cavalry swords which were cut 
clean through by the home-made Soudanese blades? _ It is 
high time that the contractors who thus cheat the Govern- 
ment and betray their country were made to suffer, and 
that the weapons supplied to our army were submitted to 
a severer test than they appear to be at present. We have 
heard of a sheep's carease in soldier's clothes being used 


for this purpose. Let a contractor or two be used instead : 


frat expr rimentum in corpore rile. 


Mr. George Wynpuam, in spite of his reputation as the 
glass of fashion, is no kid-glove controversialist, as many of 
Mr. Balfour's correspondents know. Mr. Samuel Danks 
Waddy is the most recent sufferer at the hands of the 
Chief Secretary's secretary. There is only one fault to 
be found with the letter. Mr. Wyndham credits Mr. 
Waddy with imagination. This is an injustice to that 
distinguished politician. Mr. Waddy trusts to somebody 
else’s imagination for his facts—not to his own; and that 
for a very sufficient reason. 


Tur appointment of Lord Kintore to the Governorship 
of South Australia must be flattering to that Colony. His 
high position, his great business capacity and experience, 
not to speak of his excellent social qualities, combine to 
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make this quite the best Colonial appointment that has 
been made since Lord Carrington went to New South 
Wales. Lord Kintore will be missed in Scotland. 


Tue other Colonial appointment which is announced is 
also satisfactory. It is that of Sir Henry Blake to the 
Governorship of Jamaica. Jamaica is not, like Queensland, 
a prosperous young nation peopled with Britishers. Accord- 
ing to that most reliable traveller, Mr. James Anthony 
Froude, it is more or less in a state of decadence. It for 
once Mr. Froude should chance to be correct in this state- 
ment, then the appointment of an experienced and _ suc- 
cessful official like Sir Henry Blake would be of great 
benefit to the island. But, apart from Mr. Froude alto- 
gether, there is no doubt that Jamaica will benefit by any 
infusion of energy either at Government House or else- 
where. Sir Henry Blake has another opportunity given 
him. He will belie his past record, and the expectations 
of his friends, if he fails to put it to the best use. 


Mr Epwarp Marsoripanks recently addressed his con- 
stituents, and used stronger language than one is accus- 
tomed to hear from persons in his position—‘ insolence © is 
not a pretty word, and it does not sound any the prettier 
when used by an Opposition whip of a Minister of the 


Mr. Marjoribanks’ manners are not improving 
His remarks 


Crown. 
since he became the friend of Dr. Tanner. 
may not be of much importance— few people heard his 
speech, and fewer are likely to have read _ it, still his 
vagaries of language are regrettable, especially in one who 
knows better. 


Mr. Epmunp Rosertson’s address to his constituents in 
the city of Dundee on Thursday was mainly remarkable 
for one tact—the elevation of Mr. Labouchere to the 
position of a leader of the Gladstonian party. This was 
really more remarkable than the execrable taste and 
the vulgar clap-trap by which the whole speech was 
distinguished. What was also remarkable was that the 
people of Dundee there present seemed to accept 
and rejoice in this apotheosis of Mr. Labouchere. The 
Scottish Radical becomes more incomprehensible the 
mere he is studied. The heir-presumptive to an English 
peerage, a person who has been publicly horsewhipped, 
the proprietor and editor of a Society Journal, in which 
Scotsmen and everything relating to Scotland are con- 
tinually sneered at, and held up to ridicule; this un- 
licensed buffoon must now be considered as one of the 
greater gods of Scottish Gladstonianism. 


Mr. Camppsect-BannerMan must really be more careful. 
Mr. Gladstone stated at Limehouse that the delay in 
public business was entirely the fault of the Government. 
It is, therefore, rank insubordination, if not absolute blas- 
phemy, for the member for the Stirling Burghs now to 
assert, as he did on Thursday, that all the blame was not 
to be laid at the door of the Government. 
renders Mr. Campbell-Bannerman unworthy of the confi- 


Such conduct 


dence of any Scottish constituency. 


Mr. Joun Wirson’s address to the electors of Govan 
contained one admirable sentence, which deserves all the 
prominence we can give it:—‘ These “ excrescences ’— 
murders and maiming of catthe—Gladstonians deplored as 
much as any ; but what they said was, these things were 
the outcome of the Government that ruled the Irish 
people.’ Precisely so. 
never dogged the steps of the League till Mr. Gladstone 
quitted Downing Street. Every one knows that the 
Nationalists delayed their march through rapine to the 
disintegration of the Empire until Sir William Harcourt 


ceased to make pleasant allusions to Parnellite juice. The 


Everv one knows that murder 
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electors of Govan, at least, must be convinced that these 
things are so; otherwise, it is somewhat difficult to to see 
how they are to record their vote for Mr. John Wilson. 


THERE are several points of difference between Juliet 
and Mr. John Wilson of Hillhead. 
ever, the wooer of Govan resembles the lover of Romeo. 


In one respect, how- 
He protests too much. Whosoever may be his opponent, 
he declares, he intends to treat him as a gentleman. 
Come what may, that is what he, a Gladstonian, will do. 
It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Wilson does not intend 
to treat his opponent as he would no doubt treat a pro 
moter of murder and cattle-maiming. But is it wholly 
wise thus to plume himself on his prospective courtesy ? 
Is it altogether kind to his party to emphasise the fact 
that he can adhere at once to Mr. Gladstone and to com- 
mon civility? Mr, Wilson appears to think that a Separ- 
atist who avoids rudeness is entitled to call public atten- 
Sir William Harcourt and Dr. 
Tanner may perhaps hold that he is right. 


tion to his eccentricity. 


Mr. Facinc-poru-ways has as usual taken neither, and 
devised for himself a third. The Vatican was prepared to 
receive him with all the cordiality that a theologian of his 
eminence could have desired ; the Liberals of Rome were 
busily manufacturing spontaneous enthusiasm for the re- 
ception of the patron of the oppressed. ‘To have accepted 
the courtesies of either would have injured the feelings 
of the other without profit to himself; so, regardless of 
discomfort and fatigue, Mr. Gladstone has pursued his 


course unrested direct to Naples. 


Generar Bourancer rises to the surface in every eddy 
of French political life. M. Challemel-Lacour’s speech is 
already ancient history, and Paris thinks of nothing but 
the General's candidature for the honour of being a repre- 
sentative of the capital. This is only another proof of 
how even now Paris continues to be France—especially in 


the opinion of Parisians. 
} 


So far as one can judge from the Orleanist press, 
it seems still uncertain whether the General will receive 
the support of that party. They assert that the balance of 
power in Paris is in their hands: if they abstain from 
voting, Boulanger will not be elected, if they support 
him his return is certain. If this be true—and it appar- 
ently is the fact—the result of the election will be robbed 
of much of its importance from the Boulangist point of 
view, as the Monarchists will in no circumstances act from 


any other motive than a desire todo harm to the Republic. 


lie courage and perseverance of M. de Lesseps rise 
superior to all the buffets of adversity. The Panama 
works are going on, and 4000 of the shareholders 
met in Paris, and passed enthusiastic votes of confi- 
dence in M. Lesseps and in themselves. ‘This is all very 
well, and must be most consoling to the great promoter. 
How many people have already been ruined, and how 
many more will be reduced to beggary are unpleasant 
questions, which no one but an enemy of France would 


dare even to suggest. 


By the death of Signor Mancini, Italy has lost a great 
orator, and a statesman of considerable reputation. The 
characteristic feature of modern Italian statesmen has 
been their moderation. Of this, Mancini perhaps was not 
an outstanding example ; but if his great oratorical, if not, 
indeed, his poetical, gifts are considered, then his consti- 
tutional moderation comes out. Had it not been there, 
he might have done irreparable harm to the brave young 


nation across the Alps. 
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TANNERISM, in some of its forms at least, has attacked 
the Parliament of Greece, for there is to be no Christmas 
vacation for these modern Solons. They still seem to have 
retained some of the characteristics of their ancestors, as the 
whole time of the Chamber is occupied with the asking and 
This thirst for information is 
mentioned by St. Paul, and it was the cause of the death 
of Socrates. 


answering of questions. 


Is there no hemlock in Greece now-a-days ? 
We fear that vegetable does not flourish in Ireland. 


‘ToGetruer with the news of the making of a railway to 
within eight miles of Pekin, which we comment on else- 
where, comes the news that Athens is at length to be put 
into direct communication with the railway system of 
Europe. The result cannot be other than a benefit to 
Greece, while it will certainly be of advantage to Mr. 
Cook, and to those of his customers who dislike sea 
but that 
has already been done pretty thoroughly, so complaint on 


voyages. Of course, it is vulgarising Athens ; 


this score is useless. 


Ir a certain ex-Secretary of the Spanish Legation is to 
be believed, a secret treaty has been struck between the 
Russians and the Japanese, in the interests of the former, 
against this country ; time will show what truth there is in 
the story. Crooked ways are not new to Russian diplo- 
macy, and it may be that asimilar arrangement with Persia 
has been the means of concluding the Teheran incident. 
which the Russian papers, without any apparent cause, 
declare to afford no further ground for apprehension. 


When the late 
Emperors Diary appeared, he declared that whosoever 


Prince Bismarck is never at a loss. 
gave it to the press must be punished —for forgery, if the 
diary was a fraud—for betraying state secrets, if it were 
authentic. Following on this he laid hold of an aged Pro- 
fessor, with whom he had certain old scores to settle, and 
the unfortunate Geffcken has been shut up ever since, to 
the great detriment of his health. If he lives long enough, 
he will probably be tried—that is, convicted. 


Lorp Ripon’s unfortunate policy in India seems to be 
bearing fruit. During the present week a Native Con- 
gress is sitting at Allahabad. The president, a Calcutta 


merchant, declares in his inaugural address that Lord 


Dufferin’s recent speech on the subject was the result of 


imperfect knowledge. — It is not customary for the ex- 
Viceroy to speak on any subject on which he is not well 
informed, ‘The president also urged that the reform 
effect of 


‘uniting England and India by flexible and enduring 


advocated by the Congress would have the 


ligaments.” Mr. Gladstone made the same plea for his 


lrish Home Rule Bill 


Persia becomes every day more completely the seein 
of Russia’s moves against Britain. It is just announced 
that the Persian Government is drawing up a new note 
ou the Karun River Question, mainly directed against 
British commerce. ‘The moving power in this matter is 
certainly to be found in the Russian agents, who have 


secured enormous power with the Persian rulers. 


Like the Zenanas, the Chittagongs are doubtless a 
‘highly interesting race of people. It is unfortunate, 
however, that they are unable to confine their amusements 
within the boundaries of their native land. They are 
welcome to cut one another's throats, steal one another's 


cattle, and apply to one another's houses any method ot 


destruction of which these may be susceptible ; but when 
they raid British territory and murder British subjects, they 


must be put down with a strong hand. ‘The recent atro- 


cities would never have been perpetrated, if Lieutenant 
Stewart's assassination had been promptly avenged. 
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Prorection is running riot in the United States. The 
indigenous artiste in washing has long been struggling 
against the superior industry and frugality of the heathen 
Chinee. And now that native dramatic talent has reached 
its nadir, the incompetent, and by consequence impecuni- 
ous actor, is also clamouring for protection against foreign 
competition. The ladies of the American stage do not 
appear to have joined in the movement, feeling, probably, 
that their gains are not endangered by the superior acting 
of their sisters from across the sea. 


Every tourist is familiar with the guide nuisance. The 
limpet-like guide, more faithful than Ruth, more per- 
sistently communicative than the Ancient Mariner, can 
neither be shaken off nor left behind by the worried 
traveller. Post equitem sedet atra cura in the shape of a 
guide. But a better time is coming, both for the tourist 
and for the desperate parent who cannot get his 
daughters married through the ordinary channels of 
matrimonial agency. An association for promoting the 
employment of ladies as guides has just been formed under 


distinguished patronage. 


Mr. Tytor’s Primitive Culture is so well known, and his 
reputation is already so well established, that his appoint- 
ment by the Senatus of Aberdeen to the Gifford Lecture- 
ship in that University requires no comment other than a 
word of congratulation to the northern University. We 
only hope that Mr. Tylor will tell us lots about that 
fascinating being, primitive man. 


A census has just been taken of the vagrants, beggars, 
and migrating poor in Scotland, and those within the 
Glasgow municipal districts may be regarded as typical of 


the lot. The Scottish tramps numbered 206, and the 
Irish 136. Of the remainder 33 were English and 14 
foreign. ‘The strength of the Irish contingent is worthy 
of note. And no doubt it has only to receive the atten- 


tion of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—he has ‘ gone into the 
West, like fair Meg, and, like her, one would fain think, 
‘with blushes on his cheek ’—to become a new proof of 
the necessity for a Parliament in Dublin. 


Born, in the Religious Institution Rooms, Glasgow, on 
the evening of the 24th inst.,a Society for Promoting 
International Peace and Arbitration. The authentic 
parents of this new society are obscure, and presumably 
honest, but the names and reputation of its sponsors are 
sufficiently notorious—Sir George Otto Trevelyan and 
Sir Wilfrid 
jokist, which may account for the reference, in his letter 


Lawson. Sir Wilfrid is an inveterate 
to the few faithful ones who met in the Religious 
Institution, to the Arab marauders and slave-dealers 
at Suakin as ‘ struggling to be free, and to the shameful 
conduct of the ministers of all sects in not denouncing the 
extermination of a few hundreds of these scoundrels at the 
Did Sir Wilfrid and his 
friends in Glasgow ever read the works of one De Quincey ? 


hands ot the British troops. 


We commend to their notice or their recollection a certain 
essay by that man of letters on the blessings of war. Has 
Sir Wiltrid sufficient faith in the ultimate triumph of his 
cause to induce him to invest two shillings and sixpence 
in the manner there suggested? We doubt it. 

Some of the London papers, with their usual accuracy, 
in quoting trom Lord Wolseley’s article in the Fortnightly, 
speak of the late Lord Advocate as Lord ‘ Macdonald.’ The 
unstinted praise given to the distinguished Volunteer by 
the Adjutant-General is not minimised by this discourteous 


ignorance of his new name. 
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Mr. Brackie was, naturally, unable to let the oceasion 
of the performance of Mr. MacCunn’s works go by without 
a revised version of his dear old letter on Scottish music. 
This time he concludes with a threefold application, to 
this effect :—(1.) The Scot is to bear his Bible under one 
arm, and his bagpipes beneath the other; (2.) our com- 
posers are to dye their hair red, and attend, not so much 
to what they say, as to the breadth of their accent ; 
(3.) the public are to pay the piper. With the first and 
third of these propositions we have no quarrel; but we 
trust our composers may not be induced to ‘seek to give a 
distinctive character to their compositions by the skilful 
adaptation’ of any ‘peculiar style and characteristic 
phrases.’ 
national history and scenery will appear naturally in their 
music ; but the less they think about their style as some- 
thing other than a mere expression of feeling—the less 
they concern themselves with ‘skilful adaptation ’—the 
better for them and their country. 


East-coast fishermen are, it seems, at last to obtain that 
protection against trawlers which they have been fighting 
for so keenly. The bye-law now issued by the Fishery 
Board prohibits trawling within three miles of the shore 
along the whole stretch from St. Abb’s Head to the Ord 
of Caithness, and will come into operation whenever it is 
sanctioned by the Secretary for Scotland. In coming to 
this decision the Fishery Board has, of course, had regard 
chiefly to the havoe wrought by trawling on fish-beds, and 
its ruthless destruction of immature fish. 


Goop trade—the authority of John Stuart Mill notwith- 
standing—does mean good wages. With improving trade, 
a steady and universal rise in the rate of wages is taking 
place, not without frequent resort to the clumsy but most 
legitimate expedient of a strike. The Report of the Asso- 
ciated Carpenters and Joiners for the present year records 
the success of the workmen in demanding advances or 
resisting reductions at Edinburgh, in the Tyne and Clyde 
districts, and at Dundee ; in nearly all these cases strikes 
of durations varying from a month to seven weeks took 
place. It is particularly gratifying, however, to note that 
the ship-joiners of Sunderland got from the Conciliation 
Board just the same advance as their friends in the Tyne 
district got at the cost of a four weeks’ strike. 

Bishop Ilsley,the Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, 
seems to have a remarkably logical mind. In opening a 
bazaar at Dudley, in aid of the funds of a Roman Catholic 
Church, he drew a fine distinction between rathes and 
horse-racing. A raffle, he said, was less immoral than 
horse-racing. He should not, he added, condemn turn- 
tables and raffles, provided the sums risked were small. 
Unhappily he does not appear to have indicated the 
precise sum by investing which the pious speculator be- 
comes transported into a gambler. ‘The oversight should 
be remedied at once. 


Tue Rev. J. Percy Neville, M.A., is moved to sorrow by 
the disregard of Christmas which he finds to characterise 
Turkey and Scotland alone of the nations of the earth ; 
Turkey because it is Mohammedan, Scotland because 
Presbyterians consider that nothing of a festive character 





must be introduced into religion—all must be ‘ gloomy and 
sad.’ It is surprising that a man of even mediocre theo- 
logical attainments should indulge in such silly misrepre- 
sentations of the Presbyterian position. They do not tend 


to promote peace on earth or good-will among men. 


Mr. NeviLte is also quite wrong as to his facts. In a 
large number of parish churches in Scotland, Christmas- 
day services have been held for many years ; while some 


even countenance the scarlet woman to the extent of 


If they are true Scotsmen, the influences of 
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Horal decorations, and such Papistical abominations. The 
Scottish people are rapidly learning the greatest of all 
theological lessons—the difference between what is essen- 
tial and what is merely external. It will take time before 
the lesson is properly conned, especially by those of Mr. 
Neville’s kidney ; but progress has been very rapid even 
in the present generation. If people like Mr. Neville 
would mind their own business, things will go quicker and 


more satisfying. 


Tue autobiography of the Edinburgh Waverley Market 
would be interesting reading, and if the side-lights were 
turned on it would be more. Recently it was tenanted by 
Sequah, whose drugs were bought openly by the masses, 
and secretly by many of those who are pleased to think 
that they belong to the other of the sections into which 
Mr. Gladstone has divided the whole human race. It is 
stated that a large commission business in drugs and 
lotions was conducted during Mr. Hartley's visit by an 
estimable and obliging lady, who on ordinary occasions 
confines her commerce to the less harmful trade of cab- 
bages and onions. Her customers for Prairie Flower, ete., 
included many of the most fashionable and most learned 
members (rumour says at least one judge) of Edinburgh 
society. What does the College of Physicians say to 
that? Now we have on the same scene a great car- 
nival, a world’s show, a Vanity Fair. On revient toujours 
a ses premiers amours, and those who in past years loved 
to gaze on tattooed noblemen, missing links, fat babies, 
and the rest, can now recall the haleyon days of youth 
in the place which once re-echoed the periods of William 


Ewart Gladstone. There is a theme for a moralist ! 


Tur Edinburgh Town-Clerk, Mr. William Skinner, W.S., 
has made an interesting presentation to the Northern 
Lights Commissioners. It is a letter, framed and_ illus- 
trated, containing a description of a through-cave in 
the Isle of May, which he discovered when a member of 
that body. ‘The interior, as disclosed by the glare of the 
magnesium light which he burned, is deseribed as ‘truly 
magnificent, representing the appearance of a grand 
cathedral.’ It may be mentioned that this cave, which is 
only accessible in the low tide of glassy sea, is not noticed 


in any of the guide-books, 


Tue splendid traffic returns of the Scottish Railways 
during the four-fifths of the past half-year continue to 
Over all, the 
revenue of the Caledonian has advanced rather more 
and that of the North British rather less, than 8 per 


fix attention on the dividend protits. 


cent.—a remarkable proof of vitality in the general 
trade of the country. The Glasgow and South-Western 
increase is under 5 per cent. As regards the pos- 


sible result on the dividend, it is yet too soon to speak. 
It is misleading to refer, as one journal does, to the fact 
that the Caledonian increase is equal to 1} per cent., and 
that on the North British to 2} per cent. on ordinary 
stock. This is to suggest the highly improbable result 
that the increase has been earned without any addition to 


the outlay for working expenses. 
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THE SCOTS 
THE EUROPEAN PROSPECT. 


[' European diplomacy were called upon to give an 
] account of its doings during the year now fast 
drawing to a close, the most fitting response to such a 
summons might, perhaps, be made in something like 
the terms of a certain memorable answer of the Abbé 
Si¢yes. When that famous constitution-planner was 
asked what he had done during the Reign of ‘Terror, 
he was content with the modest reply that he had con- 
tinued to live. Diplomacy may have done little or 
nothing during the anxious months of 1888 to improve 
the mutual relations of the European Powers ; but, at 
any rate, it lives and works. It has not been swept 
aside and silenced by any outbreak of national passion, 
still less prostrated and trampled under foot by war. 
Those who retain a sufficiently clear remembrance of 
the international situation in the earlier part of the 
vear, Will not regard this as too small a mercy to be 
thankful for. Even the coolest-headed contemner 
of ‘scares* will hardly deny that by more than one 
event and change of relations which the year 1888 
has brought with it, the European prospect: has been 
gravely affected for the worse. It has, for instance. 
been for the first time realised what a phenomenon. is 
that stir of French impatience and unrest which finds 
its not very elevated, but none the less dangerous, expres- 
And next, it has been shown—as 
clearly, at least, as premonitory signs of such a descrip- 


sion in Boulangism. 


tion can show it—that the descent of the Imperial 
Crown of Germany to its present wearer has introduced 
a new and very disturbing, not to say incalculable, 
factor into the problem of Muropean politics. It would 
not be too much to say that, so far as the existing 
anxieties of Europe have any personal origin at all, 
the two principal sources are to be found in_ the 
persons of General Boulanger and the Emperor 
William. ‘The opportunity of the former has yet to 
come; but the latter has had some chance of giving 
the world a ‘taste of his quality” already, and the 
world—from such exalted personages as the Pope down 
to the Austrian and Italian ‘man in the street —have 
liked that taste as little as could be. 

Europe has by degrees come to believe that the 
young ruler of Germany is not quite rash enough him- 
self, or is too amenable to wise counsels, to embark 
upon a warlike policy forthwith ; but its confidence in 
him does not go much further than this: Nor do the 
indications from that particular quarter of Europe to 
which the Continental politician looks naturally for his 
weather-signs promise well. The internal troubles of 
one kind and another of the various States of the 
Balkan Peninsula are ominously increasing. Roumania 

less ‘in evidence, as a rule, than its western and 
southern neighbours—has for some time been a prey 
to secret agitations of an alarming kind. ‘The ignoble 
matrimonial squabbles of King Milan have added to the 
unpopularity which that very unheroic Sovereign had 
in other ways managed to contract ; and for all that 
any one can tell, the Skuptehina, which has been 
opened this week, may not separate till a revolution 
Meanwhile the Russo-Bul- 


varian difficulty remains as acute as ever, and the 


has been accomplished, 


Government of the principality have shown their own 
view of the situation by negotiating with Messrs. 
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Krupp for the supply of eighty new batteries, and 
by attempting to float a loan of six million frances on 
the German money market. 

In presence of all these signs of unrest in a quarter 
which has always displayed an unerring sensitiveness 
to the approach of great changes, it is impossible for 
the most confirmed optimism to contend that the New 
Year opens hopefully for the cause of peace. ‘There is 
practically no element of reassurance in the situation, 
except such as is to be derived from the common- 
place that peace is to the interest of all the European 
Powers—a commonplace which probably was never 
otherwise than true at any period in the history of the 
world, and which is set at defiance by every outbreak of 
a great war. And unfortunately, in modern times jt is 
confronted by a consideration of an equally cogent 
kind. For if, in view of the immense modern develop- 
ment of military appliances, it be true that the risks of 
war were never so formidable as at present, it is also 
unhappily true that never before were the burdens of 
peace so overwhelming. The prudential motives which 
in past days operated entirely in a pacific direction, may 
under conceivable circumstances act with fatal impulse 
towards war. All these things being borne in mind, we 
cannot wonder that even to persons of no exceptionally 
desponding temperament the political prospect abroad 
opens gloomily enough for the coming New Year, and 
that, startling as it would have been at other moments, 
the fact that a highly-placed and responsible European 
magnate like the Pope can in one of his semi-official 
utterances take open cognisance and account of the 
possibility of * war in the spring, has hardly produced 
even a passing shock, 


NY ASSALAND. 


i= ‘Partition of Africa, * African Entanglements, 
_ European ‘Spheres of Influence, and such like 
phrases, are now current, indicating that the ‘ Dark 
Continent” is the scene of operations which seriously 
concern this country. Britain, in the opinion of some, 
has been on the down-grade in Africa, and her influence 
has as steadily declined as Germany has asserted, or 
attempted to assert, her footing in West, South, or 
Kast Africa. Majuba Hill lost Britain the Transvaal, 
and her position in South Africa has since then been 
beset by increasing difficulties, which alone a firm and 
In the Boers, this 
country has in the very heart of her South African 


consistent policy can overcome. 


Empire a persistent and unscrupulous enemy, who 
regards no solemn engagements, and who is ever watch- 
ful to take advantage of the slightest relaxation on the 
part of this country. Itisa proverb in South Africa that 
the Boer is not * a slave to the truth, hence * Grobelaar 
incidents, if not dealt with firmly, are sure to be 
made the occasion of Boer aggression against native 
chiefs who have placed themselves under British pro- 
Whilst for the 


present comparative quiet and security reign in South 


tection, and rely on her strong arm. 


Africa as the result of a combined policy of firmness 
on the part of the mother-country, the Cape Colonial 
Government, and British administrators in the trans- 
Colonial possessions, in East Africa a very different 
state of affairs exists. The withdrawal of Sir John 
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Kirk from the position he so long ably held at Zanzibar 
indicated that British supremacy was, if not to be alto- 
gether superseded, at least to be shared with Germany 
—with what disastrous results it is unnecessary to dw ell 
on. Prince Bismarck is not blind to the blunders and 
crimes committed by the German Association, although 
he is attempting to screen them bythisconcerted blockade 
against Slavery. Bishop Smythies, who has charge of 
the Universities Missions in East Africa, has ably ex- 
posed the hypocrisy of this step by Germany. The pre- 
sence of Germany in East Africa has led to increased 
activity on the part of the Portuguese, whose pretensions 
to dominion in the interior Britain ought ere this to have 
extinguished. The proverbial delay has taken place, 
with the usual result that the difficulties are tenfold 
increased. Not content with taking tolls on all goods 
entering the Zambesi, amounting in some cases to 40 
per cent., the Portuguese have gone many steps fur- 
ther, enemnged by the success with which they bom- 
barded Meningani at Tunghi Bay, and destroyed the 
property of British Indian subjects there without giving 
compensation. The claim has either been abandoned, 
or is not pressed against this tenth-rate power, who 
owes the continuance of her existence to Britain, and 
who has never liquidated the old debt due to this 
country. The forbearance shown has been misplaced. 
The last news is that Cardoso has ascended the Shiré 
and Rovuma with 1200 men; that the Portuguese are 
engineering roads on the south bank of the Zambesi ; 
and in the Cape Argus the Consul there recently 
announced that his Government had ordered to be con- 
structed a flotilla of boats to watch the navigable 
mouths of the Zambesi. Three of these are now 
being built at Jarrow. The British representative 
at Lisbon, Mr. Petre, has evidently failed in his 
negotiations on behalf of British interests in Nyassa- 
land. Let us briefly recite these. The British occupa- 
tion of Nyassaland is the result of Livingstone’s dis- 
coveries of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa in 1856. The 
Portuguese, although for centuries in possession of 
Mozambique and the Lower Zambesi, which they used 
as penal settlements, had never explored the interior 
until 1885, when Serpa-Pinto and Cardoso undertook 
it. Seeing that ‘the Portuguese pretence to dominion 
was the curse of the negro race on the East Coast of 
Africa, the British Government, thirty years ago, 
despatched an expedition under the care of Dr. Living- 
stone, who was accompanied by Sir John Kirk, to 
open up the Zambesi, and introduce legitimate com- 
merce. The Portuguese Government concurred in that 
expedition. The African Lakes Company was ulti- 
mately founded, and a chain of British Missions has 
been formed. £400,000 have been expended on the 
Zambesi Expedition, the Scottish Missions, the English 
Universities Mission, and other commercial, industrial, 
educational, religious, and philanthropic enterprises. 
The Scottish Churches have fifty representatives, 
the English Universities Mission between twenty 
and thirty agents, and the African Lakes Company 
thirty or more, to which have to be added Buchanan 
Brothers, and their agents, who with great success and 
enterprise have established coffee-growing. The very 
mile-stones into Nyassaland are the graves of British 
explorers, missionaries, and settlers. One of these is 
that of the wife of Dr. Livingstone, and daughter of 
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Dr. Moffat. This region is one in which Presbyterian 
Scotland is peculiarly interested, as it is one where 
sectarian and denominational rivalry has been laid 
aside to carry out the work consecrated by the 
lives of their own countrymen. No other country 
can show such title-deeds to Nyassaland as Britain. 
Portugal, who is now engaged in this annexation 
expedition, has done nothing to explore or open up 
the country, but has crippled commerce, thrown 
obstacles in the way of developing its resources by a 
hostile tariff, and by discouraging the efforts of British 
missionaries and traders to shield the natives and to 
elevate, civilise, and Christianise them. What Scotland 
expects of the Government is to secure the Zambesi asa 
free highway for all nations, to take measures at once 
to secure the safety of British subjects and British 
interests in Nyassaland, and to prevent the annexation 
of that region by Portugal. 

Scotland is the battle-ground of the Union ; it is, 
therefore, to be hoped that the question is not to be 
complicated by other issues, such as this of Nyassaland. 
There are already indications that the Govan election 
will be influenced by it, as Scotsmen will not willingly 
see their countrymen sacrificed or their interests jeopar- 
dised to gratify the national pretensions of a Power 
such as Portugal. Its power in East Africa long ere 
this would have fallen to the ground if it had not been 
for the moral and material support extended to it by 
this country. With confidence the British electorate 
rely on Lord Salisbury to act with firmness and judg- 
ment at this critical stage in the affairs of Nyassaland. 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


N the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man is 
king. In the dearth of men of outstanding 
ability among Mr. Gladstone’s followers, Lord Rose- 
bery has assumed a position quite disproportionate 
both to his achievements and to his ability. He has 
wit enough to recognise this fact, and possibly his 
choice, after some deliberation, of this side in the battle 
for the Union, has been decided by this consideration. 
Mr. Chamberlain was a powerful rival whom it was 
well to have in another camp; Lord Hartington was a 
leader by whom the brilliancy of Lord Rosebery would 
easily have been dimmed, and whom it would have 
been irksome to follow ; Lord Derby’s sound sense has 
nothing in common with Lord Rosebery’s quips and 
cranks and quiddities. He had everything to lose by 
breaking with Mr. Gladstone, and everything to gain 
by sticking by him. Overrated as Lord Rosebery 
always has been—in Scotland especially—he has yet 
deserved well of his party. He is the rising hope— 
the only hope—of the Gladstonians. He is the only 
one of them all who is at all comparable to Mr. Glad- 
stone in his power of ‘ pulling the leg’ of the mass of 
the Scots electors. Without attempting the impossible 
part of striking out an original line for himself, he has 
done no small service to his side in having, to a great 
extent, killed the bad old heresies of letting foreign affairs 
look after themselves, and leaving the Colonies to slide. 
For this he deserves the gratitude of all honest men. 
Though not himself a wit, Lord Rosebery appreciates 
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wit in others, and in consequence he is seldom dull. 
In fact his speeches are often quite pleasant reading— 
they are, at any rate, free from the obscurity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, the solemn nonsense of Mr. Morley’s, and 
the boisterous buffoonery of Sir William Harcourt’s, 
which, all the same, can on occasion be as ponderous as 
the best of them. 

When, therefore, Lord Rosebery makes a speech, it 
may be supposed that his cause will have all said for 
it that there is to say—and all in the best manner that 
the resources of the Separatist party can provide. 
The fact that at Airdrie, last week, Lord Rosebery 
said little or nothing, is only proof that there was little 
or nothing to be said. We will not deny that Lord 
Rosebery said his little or nothing very well; but if 
the speech be considered, as it was meant, as a reply 
to Lord Derby, then it is absurd; and Lord Rosebery 
knows this quite as well as anybody else. He talked 
about and about his subjects, and from first to last he 
declined to look at any with both his eyes. An excel- 
lent specimen of this ‘funking’ will be found in his 
observations anent the retention of the Irish repre- 
sentatives at Westminster. As every one knows, the 
difficulty consists in this, that under any scheme of 
Home Rule it would be equally out of the question to 
retain and to dispense with Irish representation in the 
Imperial Parliament. To dispense with it would be to 
cut off the Irish from any share in the affairs of the 
Empire : to retain it would be to perpetuate—possibly 
to aggravate—the evils of the present system. ‘The 
Irish members would still possess unimpaired the full 
power to obstruct, to bully, and to cajole ; and no sane 
man, after the events of the last two years, will pretend 
to think that there are any limits to the favours which 
a section, at all events, of one great English party is 
prepared to grant to artful and unscrupulous demands. 
Now, all this Lord Rosebery entirely omitted to deal 
with. He tried to minimise the impracticability of 
any scheme of Home Rule by drawing a fancy sketch 
of the British Constitution, and in erring thence the 
probable failure of what he is forced to admit is a 
success. 

He displayed a similar want of candour when he 
turned to Lord Ashbourne’s Act. To raise hands of 
horror at the terrible lengths that measure will lead us 
to is perhaps only what may now be expected from a 
follower of the author of the Land Purchase Act of 
1886. The excellence of Lord Ashbourne’s Act lies in 
its enabling us to know where we are, and to pull up in 
time if the experiment breaks down. ‘The whole con- 
duct of the Gladstonians in the matter has demon- 
strated with singular vividness the low opinion they 
entertain of the intelligence of the constituencies. 
Lord Rosebery, however, did not confine himself to 
this inconclusive form of argument. He seemed de- 
sirous of out-Heroding the achievements of his friend 
and ally, Mr. Cunningham-Graham, and was evidently 
of opinion that the only way in which he could justify 
his new title, ‘The People’s Peer, was to sneer at the 
House of Lords, and even at the Monarchy. So much 
for the evil communications to which he has been 
subjected ! 

Many of his remarks on nationality were very true 
and very appropriate, from the Unionist point of view ; 
but in this part of his speech there is to be found a 
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wealth of information which will repay its perusal. 
We are informed that the Cossacks are a nation, and 
that Austria, that essentially German State, includes 
many separate nations—his Lordship halts between ten 
and twelve as the precise tale of them. If he meant 
what he said, he was talking nonsense ; if he meant by 
Austria all the independent and semi-independent States 
which own Kaiser Franz Josef as Lord, then he hit on 
the most lamentable illustration for his case that could 
possibly have occurred to him ; and on the horns of this 
dilemma we are content to leave his Lordship impaled. 





SUAKIN. 
By a Sotpier. 


OTHING could be more satisfactory than the brilliant 
sortie of the garrison of Suakin on the 20th instant 
—not only was it completely successful with infinitesimal 
loss, but it was carried out from first to last in accordance 
with all the rules of modern warfare, and with great 
promptitude and decision. Cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
took each their proper place and part in the engagement. 
The enemy’s position was first overwhelmed by artillery fire, 
his defences destroyed to a great extent, and his men 
shaken. Then one line advanced to the assault, supported 
by a second, covered by well-aimed volleys from a third 
in reserve. In the meantime the cavalry and mounted 
infantry covered the exposed flank, and guarded it against 
any turning movement or unexpected attack. Finally, 
having worked up to the Arab trenches and poured in a 
heavy rifle fire, the assaulting troops carried them at the 
point of the bayonet, the enemy fled, and the cavalry 
took up the pursuit. All this reads like a page out of a 
text-book of tactics, and it is therefore refreshing to those 
who have viewed with alarm a tendency exhibited in 
previous Soudan operations to depart from the well-con- 
sidered rules therein taught. It is true that no cumbrous 
and vulnerable baggage columns claimed the protection of 
the troops, and the ground being open, there was no 
necessity to guard against a sudden rush of overpowering 
numbers upon one point, by having recourse to the obsolete 
square formation. But when allowance has been made 
for these advantageous circumstances, there is still room 
for congratulating General Grenfell on having shown that 
the rules of modern warfare are applicable to operations 
against savages. 

The gallant bearing of the black battalions and other 
Egyptian soldiers was gratifying, and it proves that 
under British officers they are fully equal to the task of 
coping with the Arab fanatics, reckless though they be. 
The only matter for regret is to be found in the deter- 
mination not to complete the discomfiture of the Dervishes 
by rushing Handoub. Unless General Grenfell was in 
possession of information which has not been made public, 
it would have been an easy task to do so, and such a blow 
would have made itself much more severely felt than the 
mere brushing aside of the besiegers of Suakin. The 
fact that no such forward movement has been attempted 
is likely to be put forward by Osman Digna as a proof 
that our troops suffered as much as his own in the action 
of the 20th, and are therefore too weak to push their suc- 
The result will be a speedy renewal of hostilities in 
front of Suakin ; perhaps before the troops which are now 
on their way back to Upper Egypt have reached their 
destination. The new forts will, it is true, enable a 
smaller garrison than was hitherto necessary to hold the 
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place; but it is a question whether their construction 
can be completed in time to meet the next attempt to 
take it. 

Political considerations have much more than their 
legitimate influence on these matters. The Cabinet has 
been called upon to justify their avowed intention of 
holding Suakin in the interests of Egypt and Great 
Britain. They are fortunately fully alive to the import- 
ance of doing so, and to the binding nature of our pledges 
with regard to it. The Prime Minister, at Scarborough, 
had no difficulty in demonstrating the advantages which 
this port affords for checking the slave-trade. There can 
be no question as to its commercial value whenever, as 
must sooner or later be the case, the Mahdi’s power col- 
lapses. The direct and natural route from Mecca to Khar- 
toum lies through it, and must eventually be reopened. 
Nor can there be any question as to its military value as a 
strategic point to Egypt now, and to ourselves in certain 
eventualities. 

So long as this fortified post is held for Egypt it forms a 
base from which the contemplated march of the Mahdi’s 
followers upon Upper Egypt could be at any time seriously 
threatened. For this reason, and because its possession 
would give him access to the sea and to the holy city of 
Mecca, from which his armies might start with fresh pres- 
tige and resanctified zeal to overrun Arabia, he will not 
cease his efforts to obtain possession of it. The magnitude 
and persistence of these efforts will be a measure of its 
value to Egypt. 

With the Mahdi at Mecca it would not be long before 
the important port of Aden was threatened, and the ques- 
tion, which may now be decided at Suakin, would have 
to be fought out there under much less favourable cireum- 
stances. As General Gordon pointed out in January of 
1884, the danger is not so much that the Mahdi will march 
northwards through Wady Halfa as that a conquering 
Mohammedan Power will be established close to our 
frontiers, and its success published throughout Arabia and 
Syria. The ferment would then spread through all the 
tribes on both shores of the Red Sea. In his opinion the 
Turks would then in self-defence have to take action, and 
the whole Eastern question be reopened by the triumph of 
the Mahdi. Great Britain cannot suffer a hostile power to 
hold a port which threatens her line of communications 
with India. Nor can she better prevent the trouble which 
would result from the spread of the Mahdi’s influence to 
Arabia than by preventing Suakin from falling into the 
hands of his followers. The events of the 20th clearly 
prove that this will be no arduous task, and so long as no 
distant expeditions entailing vast transport arrangements 
are undertaken, it need not be attended with much ex- 
pense. At the same time the premature withdrawal of 
part of its garrison does not seem to be the best or most 
economical course to take. 


THE PIONEER RAILWAY OF CHINA. 


‘THE shrill shriek of the railway whistle has at last been 

heard in China. Few, if any, of those startled by 
that piercing cacophony would recognise its tremendous 
significance—ringing out, as it did, the long dark night 
of China’s torpor : ringing in the bright dawning of a new 
era of progress, the effect of which on the future history of 
the world, who shall dare foretell ? 

We pass over, as an experimental toy, the short 
and luckless line between Shanghai and Woosung—the 
torn-up rails of which, as they lie rusting on Formosan 
shores, are witness to the implacable hatred of the man- 
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darins, at whose instigation the line was wrecked—and 
we proceed to the first practical railway in China. As at 
present completed, this railway, 81 miles long, connects 
the coal-mines of Kaiping with the treaty port of Tientsin 
—a city which boasts a population estimated at little less 
than one million souls. Over the 27 miles of railway with 
which the first annual report deals, there were carried 
171,000 tons of coal, 82,000 tons of bricks, and 4,000,000 
Ibs. of lime, besides other merchandise. With regard 
to the passenger traffic, the demand for room has been so 
great that one cannot doubt that the iron road will be 
gratefully welcomed by all classes of the people—except- 
ing the army of ‘ squeezing’ officials to whom the railway 
whistle is a death-knell—as another step in the march of 
progress on which China has set out. 

We learn by telegram that permission has been conceded 
to the Kaiping Railway Company to extend their line from 
Tientsin to Tungchow, a town on the Peiho, distant only 
about eight miles from Pekin, and important on account of 
being the point at which camel carriage is substituted for 
junk carriage on the great overland caravan route to Mon- 
golia, Siberia, and Russia. The overland trade in tea— 
mostly in the form of bricks—amounts to 60,000,000 Ibs. 
per annum, and is now yearly increasing. This is little 
less than one-third of the total annual consumption of the 
British Isles. A continuous line of railway from Taku to 
Tungchow will facilitate, and not improbably greatly in- 
crease, the overland export of tea. 

The political significance of a railway terminus within 
eight miles of the capital of China—ere long at the foot of 
the Dragon Throne itself—must be patent to the most 
casual observer of the march of events. 

Looking forward to the possible call on foreign capital 
for railway construction in China, it may be somewhat 
interesting to capitalists in this country to know that on 
these 27 miles of railroad the financial results have been 
such as to enable the directors to declare a dividend of 
6 percent. on the called up capital. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the country being flat presented few 
engineering difficulties, and the cost per mile was there- 
fore not excessive. The shareholders reaped the benefit 
of cheap native labour, the work of construction and the 
laying down of the rails—largely supplied by Messrs. 
Krupp—having been performed by Chinese navvies under 
foreign supervision. 

The connection by rail of Tientsin with Taku, at the 
mouth of the Peiho, will not unlikely result in diverting 
the shipping trade of Tientsin to the latter port. The 
navigation of the Peiho for steamers of any size is con- 
stantly attended with great difficulty and annoying delay. 
The writer has a lively remembrance of spending seven 
or eight days in descending, and that on board a steamer 
specially built for the trade, the sixty miles of the syrupy 
pea-soup waters of the Peiho, the bed of which, owing to 
the constant change of the silting mud-banks, becomes on 
almost every fresh trip a /erra incognita to the most experi- 
enced pilot. The distance by land from Tientsin to Taku 
is only a fraction of the distance by water, and in the 
future, steamers, once safely over the bar in the Gulf of 
Pechili, will probably load and discharge their cargoes at 
Taku, instead of risking continual stranding in navigating 
the river. 

A precedent in Chinese law, as simple and effective as 
it is characteristic, has been laid down for dealing with cases 
arising out of questions in regard to compensation to land- 
owners, through whose property it is found convenient to 
carry a railway. On the Teintsin-Kaiping line, three 
Chinese proprietors—whether they really had reason on 
their side or not, does not appear—refused the compensa- 
tion offered by the railway directors. The case was taken 
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to Court. The mandarin—justly or unjustly—considered 
the proffered compensation ample, and urged acceptance. 
The terms were stubbornly refused. An official valuator 
—partial or impartial—was appointed by the Court. He 
reported in favour of the directors, and again the man- 
darin pressed acceptance, and again the compensation was 
refused. Whether the mandarin interpreted as contempt 
of Court the obstinate refusal of the parties to accept his 
advice we do not know, but one hundred strokes of the 
bamboo were threatened. The award of the Court—that 
is to say, the proffered compensation of the railway 
directors—was promptly accepted. We suppose it may 
be taken for granted that the purse of the Chinese 
railway director is longer than that of the average Chinese 
landowner. 

The theorem that the construction of certain railways in 
China would prove advantageous to the empire has long 
since been demonstrated, but we have now the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, with the practical solution of the 
problem in the construction of the Tientsin-Kaiping line, 
for the weary repetition of Quod erat demonstrandum, 
there will now be substituted the far more powerful 
argument for further construction in the words, Quod erat 


faciendum. 


But the opening of the Tientsin-Kaiping railway has a 
significance other than the mere promise which it holds 
out for further construction. It has been built largely 
with the view of assisting in the development of one of 
those vast coal-fields which abound in China. The 
mineral resources of the empire are as varied as they are 
stupendous, but their development has hitherto been 
comparatively neglected, frequently officially discouraged. 
It is a sign of the times that one of the chief reasons put 
forward by the Central Government for the construction 
of railways, is the opening up and development of the 
mineral wealth of the country. 

In connection with the opening of the first railway in 
China, it will not be out of place to note the approaching 
completion of the great Technical College at Tientsin, 
which is being erected under the auspices of Li Hung 
Chang, Viceroy of Chihli, and of Sir Robert Hart, Inspector- 
General of the Imperial Customs. In their own land, 
Chinese students will now be privileged to enjoy, under 
foreign instruction, a thorough technical and practical scien- 
tific training. It will certainly be an interesting—perchance 
a somewhat anxious—study to watch the effect produced 
upon the keen, subtle intellect of thinking China, when, 
having freed itself from the vice-like grasp of the national 
and cramping system of education, based, as that system 
is, on a knowledge of the Chinese classics, and a contempt 
of everything not Chinese, it realises what Western civili- 
sation has to teach. The revelation will be humiliating to 
the pride of the scornful disciple of Confucius, but may we 
not hope that the greater depth and stability of nature 
will preserve the rulers of China from the errors into which 
their vivacious and energetic’ neighbours in Japan have 
fallen, in failing sometimes to distinguish the difference be- 
tween change and progress, the result being that, though 
in Japan immense sterling progress has undoubtedly been 
made, there nevertheless exists a dangerous tendency to 
substitute a shallow veneer of Western civilisation for the 
solidity of the old order of things, which, in some cases at 
least, had far better be retained. 

Let us trust that Young China will have the wisdom to 
reform, not revolutionise, and that she will recognise the 
truth, as M. Challemel Lacour has pithily put it in his elo- 
quent warning and impassioned appeal to the reckless 
revolutionists of Republican France, that ‘if it is well to 
worship abstract principles, it is dangerous to apply them 
without reserve.’ 





OBSERVER 
CONFORM TO ORDER. 


F . Saapctties the many business circulars—pictorial, rhym- 

ing, and prosaic—which are reaching us at this 
season, a certain address to the electors of the Govan 
Division of Lanarkshire stands in some danger of passing 
too swiftly to the waste-paper basket. True, it begins in 
a characteristic way. We do not mean that it is charac- 
teristic of a class of document ; but of a class of mind. 
The writer has started effusively by claiming the ears of 
those he is addressing as ‘Fellow-electors.’ ‘ Fellow- 
electors’ is good. It is unexceptionable. It is ingratiating, 
not presumptuous, and, perhaps, not very condescending. 
It makes a good start. But, burdened as he is with Bills 
and assailed with advertisements, the fellow-elector will 
probably at this festive time pass impatiently to the end 
of the communication. Then he may mistake its nature, 
and consign it unread to the flames. He will find at its 
close a familiar form of words. The substance is slightly 
altered, but the style is the same. We have the favour 
deferentially asked by the grocer; a similar request 
politely preferred by the baker; the same supplication 
meekly made by the milkman. We know it well. We 
know, too, the sense of importance it calls up within us— 
the passing feeling of pride in having patronage, however 
meagre, to distribute. ‘ Respectfully soliciting the honour, 
ete., I am, yours faithfully (signed) John Wilson.’ All the 
devices which ingenuity in advertisement can suggest, all 
the infinite variety of insidious appeals to the purchaser's 
favour, thus end—‘ respectfully soliciting the honour, etc. 
Other phrases keep ringing in our ears as we read this ; 
for they are (like this one) stereotyped, and daily smuggled 
into our notice by endless artifice. ‘ Diligent attention to 
business,’ ‘ prompt execution of all work with which T. D. 
may be entrusted,’ etc. etc., are engraven on our memories. 
But without the deferential ‘soliciting’ at the end, our 
ingenious friends know they would be nowhere. Mr. 
Wilson is abreast of the times. 

Before, however, the fellow-elector is respectfully 
solicited, he is confidentially informed Mr. Wilson is a 
Gladstonian candidate. Therefore, he will, as his circular 
intimates, execute work conform to order. He promises 
to turn out a certain class of goods—a vague class, ranging 
to wide, or rather unsettled, boundaries. What shape 
the articles will take within these wandering limits, will 
depend upon the orders he receives from those whom he 
‘ respectfully solicits.’ Whether the shape shall be square 
or round, rough or smooth, plain or ornate, shall rest with 
the fellow-elector. Thus, to mention only one question, 
Mr. Wilson will support a ‘ proposal to grant the Irish 
people a Legislature for the management of their own 
affairs.’ This grant—which, by the way, he somewhat 
unwarily describes as ‘a concession ’—is to be subject to 
the control of the Imperial Parliament.’ It would be hard to 
condense a larger quantity of indefiniteness and ambiguity 
into so small a space. The fellow-elector can give the 
most diametrically different orders at his pleasure, and they 
will all be covered by the comprehensive terms of the 
address. ‘The Irish people’ is delightfully vague. 
Which of the two Irish peoples? The fellow-elector shall 
have his choice. Certain it is, however, that he cannot 
set up in Ireland one Legislature which shall bestow the 
power to manage their own affairs on each of the two 
Irish peoples. That is of no moment. This is only a 
business circular. Then ‘their own affairs’ has about it a 
looseness which is positively refreshing in these days of 
tight scientific definitions. The order of the fellow- 
elector in this respect must range from ‘ Ireland (or rather 
three-fifths of Ireland) a nation,’ to a practical system of 
local government, such as the present Administration will 
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in good time introduce. It is, however, when he talks of 
his promised Legislature being ‘ subject to the control of 
the Imperial Parliament’ that Mr. Wilson lays himself 
open to being asked by the fellow-elector to perform the 
hardest piece of work ofall. Making this ‘ concession’ to 
part of Ireland, and enslaving the other part, will be a 
heavier task than that which was laid on great Alcides. 
But there is no accounting for tastes. The renowned 
twelve labours of the hero were imposed on him grievously 
against his will, indirectly through the enmity of a 
not very amiable goddess. Mr. Wilson ‘respectfully 
solicits’ the imposition of his burdens. He asks as a 
favour the patronage of the fellow-elector, and all but 
promises that his orders will be executed with despatch. 

This is the style of electoral address required. Mr. 
Wilson is the required kind of candidate. They are both 
conform to order ; they promise and will act strictly con- 
form to order. One thing further is necessary. ‘The 
fellow-electurs must vote conform to order. If they go 
asking questions, and thinking about things, and pre- 
posterously listening to the other side, of course matters 
will be ‘in a parlous state.’ Let them trust the circular, 
and give their support where it is so ‘ respectfully solicited ’ 
—permitte divis (id est, Mr. Gladstone) cetera. 





THE WORK OF THE CROFTERS’ COMMISSION. 


QE of the last proceedings of the Session of 1888 

was to add to the Statute Book a small measure 
for the amendment of the Crofters’ Holdings Act of 
1886. Under that Act it required two to make a 
quorum of the Commissioners ; and as there are but three 
Commissioners, only one sitting could be held at a time. The 
amending Act makes it competent for asingle Commissioner 
to hold a Court with valuers or assessors to assist him, and 
accordingly three Courts can now be held simultaneously. 
Some provision of this kind was absolutely necessary, for 
the work is proving so enormous that it would have taken 
a single Court many years to cover the whole area affected 
by the Act. Moreover, there are not now the same 
objections to a single Commissioner sitting, which might 
have been urged at the first, for the Commissioners have 
now had large experience, and must have arrived at a very 
definite mutual understanding of the principles upon which 
they are to work. 

Meanwhile the Commissioners have not been idle ; in- 
deed, during the past few months they have overtaken an 
astonishing amount of work. Of course there has been a 
good deal of criticism of that work, but perhaps it is a 
healthy feature that the decisions have given satisfaction 
neither to the crofter agitators on the one hand, nor to 
the more extreme champions of landlord right on the 
other. Two very important batches of decisions have 
been issued within the last few days, and the contrast 
between the results arrived at in the one case, and in the 
other is indeed surprising. The first batch issued were 
decisions in regard to rents and arrears on the Matheson 
estate in the Lewis. The decisions in question dealt with 
the townships in the parishes of Barvas and Lochs, which 
have of late been notorious as centres of disaffection. 
The average reduction of rent in these townships is 
nearly 50 per cent., and of the arrears upwards of 85 
per cent. have been cancelled. It is not surprising 
in the face of results so startling that there should be a 
triumphant ‘We told you so’ from the crofter agitators, 
and that those who have hitherto talked loudly of ‘model 
landlordism’ on this estate should feel rather’ crestfallen 
and uncomfortable. No doubt it may be answered that if 
a batch of Lowland farms were now revalued, the rents 
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would probably be 40 per cent. below what they were ten 
years ago. Most of the Lowland farmers have got reduc- 
tions since then, but in the Lewis there has been no op- 
portunity for giving reductions, for no rent at all has been 
paid for a number of years. This reply, however, is not 
quite satisfactory, for the fall in the value of crofter pro- 
duce has not been nearly so great as in the case of Lowland 
farms ; and even when crofters pay regularly they do not 
get reductions so readily as Lowland farmers, whose places 
cannot be so easily supplied, and whose losses being so 
much larger in total amount are much more readily brought 
home to the landlord’s mind. In the face of the deci- 
sions of the Commissioners, it is not easy to avoid the con- 
clusion that the Matheson crofters have been saddled with 
too high rents in the past. The action of the Commis- 
sioners in regard to the arrears is open to serious objec- 
tions. Where a crofter has been too highly rented, and 
arrears have slowly accumulated upon him, it is certainly 
in accordance with the intention of the Crofters’ Act 
that the Commissioners should abate or cancel them. But 
the arrears dealt with in the Lewis have not been of this 
character. The most of them are arrears which have 
accumulated within the last four or five years, owing to 
the crofters having simply ceased paying any rent at all. 
Now, even where a crofter has been too highly rented, it 
seems pessimi exempli to cancel the whole of the arrears of 
a man who was able to pay every penny of rent up to four 
years ago, and since then has paid no rent at all. Such 
generosity looks like an encouragement to dishonesty, and 
bears very hardly upon the man who has struggled bravely 
and met his legal obligations throughout the period. But per- 
haps the Commissioners have been influenced in the course 
they have taken by a conviction that the crofters cannot 
pay these arrears, and that any attempt to enforce them 
would lead to universal bankruptcy and wholesale eviction. 
There can be no doubt that the most terrible distress at 
present prevails in Barvas and Lochs. ‘You don’t know 
what poverty is until you go there,’ was the remark that 
fell the other day from an official of the Board of Super- 
vision who had just returned from the island. 

In striking contrast to the Lewis decisions are those just 
issued for the Sutherland estate in Assynt. There the 
Commissioners found the crofters so fairly rented that in 
a large number of cases they actually raised the rent, 
and the reductions over all only amounted to thirteen 
per cent.,—an astonishing result in view of the general fall 
in the value of land. This set of cases refutes the charge 
which has been made against the Commissioners that they 
regard themselves as having a roving commission to cut 
down rents by the lump. The Lewis decisions, or the 
Sutherland decisions, or both, may be all wrong ; but when 
we find two batches of decisions so widely different in 
result issued almost simultaneously, we must conclude 
that the Commissioners are not proceeding by any rule of 
thumb, but are applying their judgment to the best of 
their ability to the merits of each particular case and 
district. 

There are two lessons which may be learned from the 
work of the Commissioners. Perhaps the most serious 
disturbances which have occurred have taken place at 
Kilmuir and on the Matheson estate at Barvas and Loch. 
Now, of all the estates visited by the Commissioners, it 
turns out that these were the most severely rented. This 
would seem to show that agrarian agitation takes root 
most readily, and leads to the most serious results, in dis- 
tricts where there is some just cause for complaint. That 
is one lesson. The other is this. The agitation has 
affected even the Sutherland tenantry, and even there 
deeds of lawlessness have been done ; even there crofter 
politics are supreme. This shows that, once agrarian agita- 
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tion is set in motion, just and even generous landlordism 
is no protection against its spread, and it ought to put 
the public upon their guard against hasty condemnation of 
our land system, or of landlords as a class, because in cer- 
tain districts of the country widespread agitation against 
them prevails. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


| Laurence Oliphant—who died the other day at 

Twickenham—the world has lost a rarely beautiful, 
romantic, and engaging personality. In a time of same- 
ness, it was his to present a picture of absolute differences ; 
in an epoch of aggregations, he found it impossible not to 
be himself. Mystic and dandy, adventurer and poet, 
disciple and diplomat, financier and theologian, reporter 
and seer, philanthropist and agent d'affaires—Oliphant was 
all these things at once or in turn ; and was all these things 
in his own way, and nobody else’s. He could not even be 
deluded on common grounds ; but chose, with his immense 
experience of action and life, to follow the Prophet Harris, 
and look for salvation (so they tell us) in the dubious 
mazes of Oneida Creek. A knight-errant en habit noir, he 
saw God in Piccadilly, and moved between Wall Street 
and the Holy of Holies with equal gusto, spirit, and 
intelligence. He left a great deal of printed matter— 
some of it of excellent quality—to show that he had filled 
a place in time ; but his real work was his life, which was as 
full of movement and variety, of adventure and experience, 
of change and effort and effect, as any that has been 
lived in modern times. 

His career is a romance in many volumes. There is no 
quarter of the globe in which he had not wandered and 
talked ; there are few by-ways in civilisation but he knew 
them intimately ; there is scarce an aspect of society that he 
had not studied and understood. He began, at sixteen or 
so, by being the guest of the Sultan of Mocha. He rose 
with Rome against Austria, and fought with Young Italy 
before Naples. In Ceylon he struck up a friendship with 
Jung Bahaodor ; and when he quitted the East, it was to 
pass (being balked of a run through Lapland) through the 
Crimea and about the coasts of the Euxine Sea. His next 
proceeding (he had already practised at the Ceylon Bar) was 
to qualify himself as an advocate in the Parliament House 
and a barrister in Westminster Hall ; and, having performed 
this feat (which appears to have been a mere effect of rest- 
lessness and whim), he joined the diplomatic service, and 
went, as Lord Elgin’s private secretary, to Washington and 
the Canadas, in which latter locality he contrived to get 
himself sent on a mission among the tribes on Red River, 
and to pick up the materials for a book. When he 
returned to Europe, where he found the Crimean War 
in full swing, it was to propose to create a diversion 
in the Caucasus, and to volunteer to open up com- 
munications with Schamyl. There is not much doubt 
that he would have won if he could have had _ his 
way, for in the qualities called into action by such des- 
perate adventures—in tact and daring, in vigilance and 
invention and adroitness—he has been surpassed by none 
of his contemporaries ; but the Great Elchi declined to 
sanction the scheme, and Oliphant had to content himself 
with studying the look of things before Sebastopol, and 
enjoying a spell of campaigning with Omar Pasha. But he 
was never long out of luck’s way, and when, soon after- 
wards, Lord Elgin took him to China, it was so ordered 
that, at Singapore, the expeditionary force was diverted to 
India, and Oliphant came in for the tremendous and 
dreadful experience of the mutiny. He was next in 
China, ‘racing for the ladders at the siege of Canton,’ 
diplomatising when he had time, and getting together the 
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materials of his Patriots and Filibustiers, and two books 
more ; and a little later he was in Japan, where he 
assisted in the defence of the Embassy, and came in 
deadly peril of ending his labours at the hands of the 
resolute Samurais who had undertaken that memorable 
and strange attack. After this, he returned to Europe, 
where he met and talked with Garibaldi and Cavour, 
fought with Langiewicz in Poland, marched and 
countermarched with Albanians and with Montenegrins 
in revolt, sat and spoke (for the Stirling Burghs) 
at Westminster, and wrote (for Blackwood’s Magazine) 
the best, the brightest, the most individual of 
his many books. Of his next adventure—as the 
disciple of the great Apostle of the Open Respiration— 
we need say nothing, except that it lasted for some time, 
and that it was countenanced throughout by his wife, his 
mother, and his mother’s maid. During the Franco- 
Prussian war, he served (for The Times) with the advance- 
guard of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s army ; and after the 
Treaty of Berlin he started a scheme for colonising 
Palestine with Jews, and, after a lonely tramp through 
Gilead and the wild country beyond the Jordan, retired 
in the very shadow of Mount Carmel, and wrote, explored, 
investigated, theorised, did magistrate’s duty, gave alms, 
and meditated his favourite themes with the indefatigable 
persistency and energy we know. When all this was over, 
he wrote and published Altiora Peto, and from work of this 
sort—work, that is, which is partly transcendental and 
partly fashionable and satirical—he passed to the production 
of his Scientific Religion, the mysticism of which is so 
peculiar and profound that only Oliphant himself could 
understand what Oliphant was driving at, and that not 
even Oliphant could tell. It is characteristic of him that 
he liked it best, and thought it the most precious, of his 
many books ; and it is significant of his relation to his con- 
temporaries that he died without finding any one to agree 
with him. 

He was a man of great gifts (not the least of them an 
uncommon personal charm), a fine humanity, and innumer- 
able opportunities. But he was a type of the rolling stone, 
and the wonder is that he should have gathered—and left 
behind him—the very considerable amount of moss he 
leaves. 





HAMISH MACCUNN. 


AS may be seen from the list given last week, Mr. 
+ MacCunn’s choral works are, so far,'three in number. 
Of these, Bonny Kilmeny and The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
are in cantata form, the story being told by a senes of 
tableaux, as it were, instead of by continuous dramatic 
action. The third, Lord Ullin’s Daughter, is treated in the 
more modern shape of a choral ballad, in which the events 
of the poem are related by the chorus in unbroken 
declamatory narrative. 

The libretto of Bonny Kilmeny is adapted from the 
thirteenth Day of Hogg’s Queen's Wake. It is really 
only an outline of the original poem, and describes how 
Kilmeny, ‘a bonny maid, . unsullied as the morning 
snaw, wanders into a wood, and, having there fallen asleep, 
is borne away to the land of spirits. After seven years she 
comes back to tell of the glories of the far countrie, but 
‘when a month and a day had come and gane, she once 
more disappears, and is never seen on earth again. The 
pervading characteristic of the whole is a tranquil sweet- 
ness, which is never interrupted by passion of any kind. 
From beginning to end the story is one of unruffled 
calm, and consequently there is little opportunity for any- 
thing like forcible writing in the music. Mr. MacCunn 
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has avoided a cloying sameness, however, by making the 
most of occasional passages that allow of some variety of 
colour. An example of this is the setting of the lines— 
‘In yond greenwoode there is a waike, 
And in that waike there is a wene, 
And in that wene there is a maike 


That neither has flesh, nor blood, nor bone, 
And down in yond greenwoode he walks alone,’ 


where an appropriately grisly effect is gained by breaking 
the music into short monotonous phrases given first to 
the male voices, in four parts, and then taken up and ex- 
panded, with weird modulations, by the whole chorus. 
Not infrequently the part-writing contains progressions 
that would shock those who hold closely to tradition. 
In this particular number the extreme parts move in 
octaves, at the words ‘nor blood,’ and ‘false relations’ 
are by no means uncommon. But the general impres- 
sion produced by the work is more likely to be that 
it is too highly finished than the opposite. It seems as 
if the quiet serenity of the story had resulted in the 
composer being too much master of his ideas. and too 
little over-mastered and compelled by them. Something 
of the same kind may be seen here and there in the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, which, however, gives much 
greater scope for Mr. MacCunn’s unusual power in 
writing music that is more than a mere combina- 
tion of smooth melody and effective harmony. In the 
song, ‘True Love’s the Gift, one feels that the fact that 
it has little vital connection with the development of 
the story is to blame for a noticeable relaxation in the 
artistic tension. It is without the freshness of most of Mr. 
MacCunn’s work, and we should be surprised to learn that 
it had been written simply ‘from the love of it.’ The 
composer has chosen his effects with too much delibera- 
tion, and indeed its treatment is curiously reminiscent of 
that of the first air in Bonny Kilmeny. The two airs are in 
the same time, and have many important intervals in 
common, while each appears in the two keys of F and 
F sharp. The similarity in the accompaniment of the first 
subjects, however, is even more striking, a reiteration of 
the dominant in syncopated rhythm being in both cases 
replaced, in the repeat, by a slow /egato shake. This in 
itself is, of course, a small matter; but it seems to us one 
of several indications that Mr. MacCunn is likely to do his 
best work—and it is a work that demands much rarer and 
more special powers than are called for in the composition of 
a cantata on the ordinary lines—in such forms of art as allow 
him to give himself up for the time to the continuous 
development of some idea—even extra-musical or ‘ pro- 
grammatical’ idea. It is interesting to notice, in confir- 
mation of this, that the most powerful and characteristic 
work in the Lay is probably the latter half of the first Part 
(beginning with the ride of Deloraine), which is also the 
longest stretch of vigorous description in the libretto. But 
it becomes more obvious still if we turn to Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter. In the two cantatas one feels that a regard to 
the taste of the audience and the expectations of the 
singers may have occasionally been a modifying influence 
in the mind of the composer; while in the choral ballad 
there is, from the first bar to the last, no room to doubt 
that it has been poured out at white heat. In the first 
place, Campbell’s poem has been realised with extraordi- 
nary richness of imagination ; and, in the second, this con- 
ception of it has been reproduced with an absolute mastery 
of expression. With the very opening phrase the Highland 
chieftain stands before’ you, strong and imperious, and far 
more vividly portrayed than would be possible in a painting. 
Clinginfg to her lover is the ‘winsome lady,’ and, by the 
water's edge, the boatman. The horses of the pursuers 
are heard approaching, the boat leaves the shore, and, as 
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the storm that has been gathering reaches a climax, 
Lord Ullin arrives only in time to see his daughter sink I 
from sight. All this is represented with a graphic 
force and directness of touch that cannot be described. 
There is an entire absence of vulgar realism, and valuable 
effects are often gained by the simplest means—as, to 
take the first instance that occurs, where the concluding 
choral sentence, ‘And he was left lamenting,’ is fol- 
lowed by a phrase in the orchestra that recalls the 
chieftain’s first despairing cry of ‘My daughter, O my 
daughter !’ 

Of the purely instrumental works it is not possible to | 
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speak with certainty, for they still remain unpublished. 
In them, however, as in the Choral Ballad, Mr. MacCunn’s 
special bent has free play, and they are consequently more 
characteristic examples of his real power than either of the 
Cantatas. Individually they bear witness to his rich fancy, 
to his mastery of the orchestra, and, not least, to his 
genius for vigorous rhythm ; while, as a series, they appear 
to show a very steady, and yet rapid, development of his 
powers both of impression and expression. 

Mr. MacCunn’s future work will be looked for with great 
interest by musicians, especially among his countrymen. 
But it is to be hoped that no desire to gain or retain their 
approval, or to come up to, or down to, the expectations of 
any one, will prevent him from regarding his own artistic 
impulses as the surest guide for him, or from giving out» 
only the most direct expression of whatever touches him- 
self most intimately. 








THE REVOLUTION IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 
Il. 


HE effects of the revolution that has desolated the 
social and industrial life of the remoter rural districts 
of Scotland since the commencement of the century, can- 
not, perhaps, be more vividly realised than by a study of 
the annals of some particular hamlet or hill-side that has 
suffered from the change. These are mostly unwritten 
annals, to be gathered only from the memories of aged 
men, whose youth was familiar with the ways of the older 
world. Of these aged historians, the loudest and liveliest : 
are not, as might, perhaps, be imagined, the few original | 
residenters who have survived the mutations which have 
been gradually desolating their neighbourhood, but re- 
turned emigrants, whether from the colonies or from the 
big towns at home, to whom the interval of their absence, 
like an abolition of the years, brings into eloquent contrast 
the difference between past and present. To them the 
condition of their native village and district, as it showed 
in their youth, is like a thing of yesterday. To-day it has 
vanished, and, with the bewilderment of Mirza, they gaze 
on a change of scene. 
We propose to take a glance at that old social and 
industrial life as it was exemplified in an Ochil valley. 
The sun shone upon this valley in the early part of the F 
present century, to see it pulsating with a varied and 
contented activity: it now shines upon a comparative 
solitude. The number of its former occupants is reduced 
to a handful ; several of its homesteads are merely names 
which hover around the traces of human habitation faintly 
seen on the hill-side ; other homesteads are scenes of un- 
inhabitable decay, silent and smokeless, and open to the 
elements; some of its industries have ceased to be prac- 
tised, while others have been arrested almost to the point | 
of stagnation ; and social neighbourhood is almost impos- 
sible, from the long intervals which sunder family from 
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family. The weekly meeting at the little church is almost 
the only means of union to most of its scanty inhabitants. 
Their personal intercourse with the outer world is by 
attendance at a market once or twice a year. The outer 
world comes to them once a week or so in the shape of a 
newspaper, or a grocer’s spring-cart, or a baker's van. 

The valley referred to—that of the Water of May, and 
more especially the upper half of it—presents no extreme 
case of the neglect which has overtaken many of our rural 
districts. It is a fairly representative instance. 

The rich and romantic scenery of a small portion of its 
lower course has had the happy accident of a poetical 
notice, which has carried the name of the stream further 
than its mere size would warrant—for its length, from the 
rushy bed on the hill-side, where it rises, to its junction 
with the Earn beneath the famous Birks, is perhaps not 
more than ten or twelve miles. Half-way down its valley, 
on a high green bank which slopes suddenly to the roman- 
tic haugh formed by its union with the Chapel-burn, is 
perched in an open atmosphere, and yet snugly sheltered 
by hills, the decayed but still picturesque hamlet of Path- 
Struie. In former years it was the centre of the social 
life which throbbed through the valley. The meeting- 
house was there—the inhabitants were mostly Dissenters ; 
the school was there; the public-house was not far off; 
the shops were there. Thither at evening came the out- 
door labourers of the neighbourhood to solace their wearied 
bodies with a snuff and a dram, and to forget their private 
cares in the discussion of the cares of the community, or 
even those of the nation. There is not a loom in the 
village, or a weaver in the neighbourhood, now ; lint is an 
unknown crop; the public-house is only a recollection ; 
the little meal-mill has long since ceased to hum ; and if 
there are superior school accommodation and appliances, 
and a church whose various agencies are vigorously ad- 
ministered, neither the scholars nor the worshippers are 
anything like so numerous as they used to be. 

Between the head of the May and the vicinity of the 
village, a distance from west to east of five or six miles, 
the population of the water-side was collected into such 
knots, in farms and pendicles, as were. represented by the 
following names. Even the names of human habitations 
in country-places are not without interest ; they smack of 
rurality, and are usually expressive of the physical or 
legendary features of the localities which they distinguish. 
There were The Corb-Glen, Midge-mill, Craig-baiky, Lead- 
green, Knowe-head, Reshie-hill, Boads-head, Bank-head, 
White-fields, Rouchle-slap, Clow, Cooper’s-hill, Wauk-mill, 
Struie-mill, West-side, Mount-hoolie, Path-green, Path- 
mill, Path-foot, The Syke, Condie, and a few others. Some 
of these are now nothing but names, and probably not one 
of them maintains a dependency equal in number to that 
with which it was once enlivened. It has neither the 
interest nor the dignity with which a far more numerous 
dependency of human beings formerly invested it. The 
valley is mostly in grass ; old rigs have grown strange to 
the plough ; walls have been levelled ; trees cut ; founda- 
tions razed. The shepherd has almost entirely superseded 
the ploughman, and the larger farm has devoured the 
smaller. With the plough and the pendicle have largely 
disappeared handicrafts and cottar industries. 

On the very ridge of Cooper’s-hill there was, sixty years 
ago, a large piece of common land, or ‘commonty, on 
which, free of all expense, except the penny fee of the 
herd, the cottars around Path-Struie grazed their cows. In 
occasional years even the slender charge of the herd was 
saved, and the kye would come home from pasture at the 
sound of a horn. The farmers were not above imitation of 
the cottars in utilising the common. The bounds of the 
common were never clearly defined. Old men held that 
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it was a disused drove-road, and ran perhaps all the way 
over the Ochils to Auchterarder. It was four hundred 
yards broad, or so, and was allowed to be miles in length. 
In clear September weather the view from the common on 
Cooper’s-hill was absolutely grand ; it was exhilarating. 
The commanding domes of the solidly-built Lomonds were 
in view on one side ; in the far north were the snowy 
Grampians, a visible proof to the juvenility of the village 
that the world was large. It was entirely an inland view ; 
the hills at the back of Ardargie (known to the Romans), 
and of Rossie-Ochil to the north-east, shut out the quest- 
ing sea. The common no longer exists. It has been 


gradually and silently enclosed—appropriated, in the first 


instance, as the most effectual means, by the plough, and 
then thrown into pasture, which reveals in its rigs the 
marks of ownership. Its present ownership is possibly best 
known to the neighbouring lairds. 

The May, and its tributary, the Chapel—which, running 
parallel with it, is at no part of its course more distant from 
the larger stream than about two miles—are good trouting 
burns, and at one time, before the interference of game- 
keepers, were much frequented by anglers. They would 
come all the way from Perth to fish the May, which had 
the larger pools, and promised heavier trout. The anglers 
were chiefly shopkeepers, with a sprinkling of professional 
men, and now and then a few of the gentry. The local 
farmers never fished —it was too paltry an occupation, and 
too childish a pastime for their honest prejudices. As for 
shepherds, with a large leisure on their hands, and rare 
opportunities for piscatorial knowledge—they were too 
lazy. Donald, to use the class-name of the northern shep- 
herds, was a gentleman in this respect, that he never 
‘cuist his coat’ to work. You might see him do that 
reverence to the sun on a particularly hot day in August, 
as he sweltered slowly along a glowing hill-side with his 
jacket sleeves depending helplessly from his left arm, and 
Oscar responding to his pants behind him. He had a 
clearly defined idea of his duties to his employer—which 
was to tend the sheep only. He considered himself a cut 
above a low-country shepherd, who has, when the season 
demands it, to take hoe in hand at the head of women- 
workers in the turnip-field—whose shepherding, indeed, 
is for the most part confined to a visit to the flock at morn, 
and again at even, with farm-work waiting for him in the 
long interval between. But the Highland shepherds of 
the Ochils—nearly all clansmen in the early part of the 
century—Maclarens, Macdonalds, Macdiarmids, Mackillie- 
wees, Menzieses, and Gows—claimed the time which did 
not require active pastoral work as their own; and em- 
ployed it, not in angling, but in various industries which 
we usually regard as domestic. Donald mended his own 
shoes. He carried needle and thread in his bonnet, and 
repaired his breeches, on the hill-side if necessary, in 
journeymanlike style. And when there was nothing else 
to do, he produced the wires, and, from a clew of worsted 
in his pocket, knitted stockings and mittens for the winter. 
The thread, of course, was homespun. Neither did he 
work just for his own comfort in the matter of personal 
clothing. He knitted for anybody who would engage his 
services. But shepherds, when the valley was in its most 
populous and prosperous state, were comparatively few. 
They began to increase after the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, and the new-comers were not always generally wel- 
come. The feeling of the rural community on the advent 
of Donald was expressed at the time by a local bard, 
David Smith by name, whose verse, by the way, though 
not without certain Blake-like touches in its appreciation 
of the loveliness of life, especially the life of children, is 
chiefly of value as a record in writing—the only one we 
know of—of the deserted valley of the May. 
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David's prophetic sentiments in 1835 were these :— 

‘If herdsmen and shepherds must only be seen 

Where numerous and thriving the people have been, 
They ‘Il get on the fingers, they Il suffer, I trow, 
Who basely discourage the harrow and plough.’ 

The contingency feared became a fact,— 

‘Since now the dull. shepherd is all that can be 

Where fine stirring village was lightsome to see.’ 





KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 
Iv. 

“MiITHER sends five shillings to the accoont,’ said a 

barefooted girl of twelve, appearing in the shop 
the day before Robbie MacWhee’s cases were to be tried, 
‘an’ she says ye'll no need to hae faither up the morn ; 
an’ she’s wantin’ ane o’ thae grey jerseys till him, an’ a 
twa-pund jar o' marmelade ; I was to fess them doon.’ 

‘ Tell yer mither, said Beenie, grimly, as she handed her 
the goods, ‘we ‘re on the ready-money seestem noo ; the 
jersey 's three-an’-seven, and the jam ane-an’-tippence ; so 
that’s jest thrippence to the auld accoont, an’ she kens 
that winna pey’t.’ 

‘Wull faither hae to come, than ?’ 

‘ Ay, unless he sen’s the money to the shop the nicht.’ 

The Sheriff Court in Kirktown is generally crowded on 
a small-debt day. All the idlers of the town—all those 
whose cases are coming on, and all their acquaintance—fill 
up the seated area below the bench and bar. On the 
bench sits the ‘ minor Minos’ of the county, impressively 
wigged and robed—the effect of the arguments to which 
he listens concealed from the eager eyes of pursuers and 
defenders alike by his air of judicial impartiality, until 
judgment is briefly given. 

Within the precincts of the bar sit writing, chatting, or 
looking over papers, half-a-dozen gowned procurators. All 
parties being. assembled, the court officer proceeds to 
‘ fence the Coort.’ New men, new manners—this custom 
has gone the way of many picturesque and unnecessary 
forms. Indictments, thanks to Lord Kingsburgh, are 
now childish in their simplicity, and courts are unfenced ; 
but in the days of Robbie MacWhee’s law affairs things 
were unreformed, and it was held a point by those who 
went for pleasure to be in their seats in time for this 
preliminary ceremony. It was known that MacWhee of 
Sandyknowes had brought actions against many of the 
fishermen, and an audience ready for amusement were in 
their places, when the officer, his keen eyes gleaming from 
under bushy brows as white as his long beard, rose, and 
cried in a loud voice, without drawing breath or making 
pause, ‘In the name of Her Majesty and the name of the 
honourable the Sheriff-Substitute the judge here present I 
hereby forbid and defend any person or persons from 
speaking the one to the other without leave given or 
otherwise disturbing this coort under pains of laa God 
save the Queen!’ In the silence that ensued the Sheriff- 
clerk-depute began to call the roll—‘ Robert MacWhee 
against John Mair, “ Rosie” !’ 

Robbie, who had been nervously waiting the summons, 
rose from his place among the audience and came forward. 
‘Here!’ he said, looking round for the defender ; but 
this particular John Mair, better known by his distinguish- 
ing tee-name of ‘ Rosie,’ was not to be seen—had in fact 
gone to sea as usual that morning, in calm defiance of the 
summons. ‘ Defender absent,’ reported the clerk over his 
shoulder to the judge. ‘ Decerns, with three and a penny 
of expenses, he continued rapidly, as he entered it in the 
court-book. 

‘The same pursuer against William Mair, “ Parrot’s 
son” !’ 
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‘Here!’ ‘Here!’ And the defender shuffled to the 
bar where Robbie stood. 

‘Pursuer and defender both present, reported the 
clerk. 

‘Do you admit the debt ?’ inquired the judge. 

‘Ou ay,’ said the defender. 

‘Ou, it’s time ye want?’ interposed the clerk with an 
air of familiar comprehension. ‘ Decerns, with three and 
a penny of expenses,’ and, making a rapid entry, he called 
the next case without a pause. 

‘The same pursuer against John Watt, “ Doddles”’ !’ 

‘Doddles’ was away at the fishin’, his wife explained, 
appearing for him. ‘I sent ye five shillin’s to accoont jist 
yesterday,’ she said, with an injured air, turning to Robbie. 

‘Hear me, my lord!’ called Mrs. MacWhee, pushing 
forward before her husband could reply. ‘ Your lass got 
the things away wi’ her, ye ken that fine, Mrs. Watt—a 
grey jersey was three-an’-seiven, an’ a twa-pund jar 0’ 
marmalade, ane-an’-twa, that’s four-an’-nine ; that leaves 
jist thrippence ye paid to accoont.’ 

‘I sent you five shillin’s, as true as I’m stanin’ here,’ 
repeated Mrs. Watt, with dull persistency. 

‘ But four-and-nine was for goods supplied at the time,’ 
remarked the Sheriff. 

: ‘Ay, yer lordship, that was it, said Mrs. MacWhee, 
gratefully. 

‘That ’s you !’ was the half-satirical, half-admiring com- 
ment of the audience, who had watched with keen in- 
terest her intervention. ‘Silence in the coort!’ roared 
the officer, glaring in the direction of the speakers. 

‘ Decerns, less threepence paid to account, with three 
and a penny of expenses,’ summed up the clerk, passing 
to the next case. 

‘The same pursuer against John Mair, “ Miss.’"’ ‘ Miss’ 
elbowed his way forward to the bar—an undersized, un- 
healthy-looking man, with light-coloured eyes that seemed 
to evade your glance. This case and the two that followed 
it were of the utmost importance to Robbie MacWhee. 
‘Miss’ and two others owned a boat at Sandyknowes, 
which they had refitted more than three years ago, Robbie 
procuring for them a large quantity of ropes, buoys, and 
other articles. Owing to the lapse of time, all three 
accounts were prescribed, and were now referred to the 
defenders’ oaths. ‘Miss’ and the others in succession 
stoutly denied that the sums were due. They had long 
ago paid to account, they said, more than cleared the debts 
specified. In vain Robbie remonstrated ; in vain Beenie 
appealed to the ledger which she carried under her shaw], 
eager to explain the confused entries she and Robbie had 
so often gone over, always with the same result. The 
evidence of the books, the Sheriff explained, was no longer 
admissible ; and, in flushed but silent indignation, she had 
to stand aside and watch the three conspirators, as she 
considered them, leave the witness-box in triumph. 

The remaining cases were briefly disposed of. In the 
majority the defenders did not appear, and judgment was 
given in absence. ‘ Decerns, with three and a penny of 
expenses,’ echoed and re-echoed in their ears ; but neither 
Robbie nor his wife had’ much hope that the sums would 
be more easy to extract with the decrees than before. The 
thirty-four odd pounds they had expected to obtain from 
‘ Miss’ and his friends were hopelessly lost, and they would 
have nothing in hand to meet the bill held by Mains of 
Brig-end. As Robbie’s cases concluded, and he and his 
wife were leaving the Court, one of the defenders against 
whom judgment had gone, arrived breathless—‘ I’m here 
to answer ye, Robbie, man.’ 

‘Ye’re ower late,’ said the MacWhees. But he would 
not be denied, and, pressing forward to the table, explained 
his business. 
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‘Yell just need to take out a reponing, and sist,’ said 
the clerk briefly. ‘I’m busy the noo; it’ll do afore the 
neist Coort. John Steel against Andrew Jamieson !’ he 
called, turning to the roll, and leaving the puzzled appel- 
lant to discover his meaning as best he could. 

To Robbie MacWhee’s shop his immediate neighbours 
had been in the habit of repairing, when the long summer 
nights gave place to the early dusk of autumn and winter. 
It was the branch post-office for Sandyknowes, and all 
the correspondence of the village trickled in and out 
through the merchant's hands. Jock Chalmers, the post- 
runner, brought the letters in the evening ; and any one 
who had any reason to expect one might call for it that 
night, without waiting for the morning delivery. Davie 
Webster, the wright, was one of those in the habit of 
gathering to stimulate their minds by an interchange of 
opinions, and discuss chance scraps of news. To the back- 
shop he accordingly took his way, one wet and windy night 
in October, to smoke a pipe and verify a rumour. Picking 
his steps through the darkness of a little yard, stacked 
with empty barrels and boxes, he stumbled against, 
knocked at, and opened the door, without waiting for a 
formal invitation. The room was small, and the low 
ceiling rendered lower still by the coarse knitted socks 
and jerseys, tarred bladders, bundles of rope, strings of 
onions, ploughmen’s boots, and tin cans hung from it to 
be out of the way. A small iron stove warmed and 
blended the prevailing odours of cheese, coffee, kerosine, 
and tobacco into a good, substantial atmosphere, worth 
coming some distance to inhale. The stove also warmed 
the feet and dried the boots of those who sat round it ; 
and its neighbourhood had been a pleasant anticipation to 
Davie, as he faced the wind and rain on his way hither. 

He was accustomed to find his host engaged in the 
never-ending task of ‘redding-up’ his ledger—which in 
its turn would be put aside on the postman’s entrance, 
that the letters might be sorted—those to be called for 
duly pigeon-holed, and the remainder tied up in the crder 
of delivery for Jock to distribute on his way to Kirktown 
next morning. Both occupations had been gone through, 
it appeared to the new-comer; the ledger lay open as 
usual, the letters were arranged in orderly heaps. Robbie 
had one, open, in his hand ; Jock was looking at him with 
an air of sympathy. | 

‘Hae, read ye that, mon,’ said their host, holding out 
the open sheet to Davie, as the latter took his customary 
seat by the stove. It was very brief, and the meaning 
unmistakable— 


‘Dear Sir,—As the present holder of a bill for £30, 
granted by you in September last in favour of Robert 
Wilson, Mossfoot, and now over-due, I write to inform you 
that there must be immediate payment of the same, or I 
shall take legal steps to recover it.—Your obedient ser- 
vant, WitiiamM THomson.’ 

‘That’s the fleein’ mairchant, istna?’ inquired the 
wright, looking up from the signature. 

Robbie nodded. 

‘I daursay ye ’ll no can pey 't ?’ he pursued. 

‘ No me,’ said Robbie, with a sigh. 

The three friends sat for some time in eloquent silence, 
with occasional indignant comments on the way in which 
‘Mains’ had played into his rival’s hands, which it was a 
relief to poor Robbie to utter, and to hear, in the first 
brunt of his trouble. 

‘ Aweel, man, ye 'll win through this, and haud up your 
heid again in spite o’ them a’,’ said Davie Webster, with a 
vague but kindly attempt at comfort, when he rose to go. 
The post-runner followed him out, and Robbie went in 
search of his wife, to tell her of the ruin that faced him— 
for it was nothing else. 
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Two weeks later, among the applications for cessio inti- 
mated in the Edinburgh Gazette, there appeared one at the 
instance of Robert MacWhee, merchant, Sandyknowes ; 
and thus the feeble raft of a business, by which he had 
attempted to keep himself and his family afloat, sank in 
the sea of adverse fortune. His goods being ‘ rouped,’ his 
house let over his head, with wife and bairns, he drifted 
away from the scene of his unsuccessful career, to ‘ begin 
life again,’ as the phrase goes. Heaven help him! 





TO A STREET MONKEY. 


(4: quaint and hoary creature, 
Picking, with sooty thumbs, 

From off the muddy street, your 
Dinner of dirty crumbs, 

How shall I name or call you— 
Beast ? Demon ?—or shall I, 

With reverent bow, install you 
Among my ancestry ? 


You look so happy, thinking 
Not once of tropic climes ; 
Your little brown eyes blinking, 
As, in those happier times, 
They twinkled through the aloe, 
Spying a playmate there,— 
Say, is your brain too shallow 
To hold such human care ? 


‘Ah, would ’twere so with many ’ 
Above you in the scale ;— 

See, here, boy, take this penny, 
Your monkey to regale ; 

Give him a roll, a biscuit, 
Or something nice to eat— 

Nuts ?>—Well, perhaps, I'll risk it, 
Sad memories are sweet. 


And they may set him dreaming 
Of the bright land far away, 
Of those mighty waters streaming 
In the sun, while branch and spray 
Are flush with forest blossom, 
Where the palm fronds’ shade is thrown, 
Waking within his bosom 
Sweet sorrows like my own. 


D. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. 


S1R,—Conservatism is pregressing in Scotland, but not by 
the action of Conservative Associations in general, and the 
National Union in particular. The recent articles and letters 
appearing in your paper, lamenting the want of activity, de- 
cision, and command shown by that august body, the Central 
Conservative Organisation, must be widely approved of by the 
earnest and practical workers of the party. To those who 
manage the party locally it has long been patent that something 
was radically wrong at 9 Castle Street, and even the casual 
easy-going Conservative has wondered if there does exist a 
central body—with a commander who has a mind of his own— 
with not too much red tape, who can detect at once the weak 
points in his own army, and can say, ‘ This or this must be 
done and done at once!’ I have seen the game from both 
standpoints. For several years I took no active part in party 
affairs. I knew no one connected with the party management, 
but over and over again I wondered, ‘Is there that amount of 
activity shown that there ought to be when so much is at stake ?’ 
Since I became a working member I am sure there is not. 
Who is to blame? Where is the blot ? 
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(1) It may as well be said fairly and squarely (it is no use 
persuading ourselves to believe that which does not exist) that 
more than 75 per cent. of the Conservative Associations exist 
only on paper, and do no practical work,—associations 
having presidents who never preside, secretaries who never 
write, committees who never consult. These Associa- 
tions really exist as secret societies — unfortunately, though, 
without any political explosions resulting from their exis- 
tence. Take the case of a county I know. There are 
forty-five Conservative Associations. (I speak strictly of Con- 
servative Associations, not Primrose Leagues, for I have a very 
different opinion of the latter most valuable organisation.) In 
addition to this, the county is again divided under the manage- 
ment of two separate bodies, who each looks after its own 
division. Excellent, on paper and in theory.’ What in prac- 
tice? Practically useless—because they do nothing that would 
not be done just as well without them, and they do not do that 
for which Associations are most useful, z.¢., hold public meet- 
ings and distribute literature. I will take only one of these 
Central Offices as an illustration. A Gladstonian represents 
the division. The agent (a cold, inactive, unenthusiastic gentle- 
man with a large private practice, and who takes so little 
interest in party matters that he has not yet paid his subscrip- 
tion to a Conservative Club, and only twice been in the Club, 
and never attended a single meeting, although there have been 
nearly a dozen since it was opened twelve months ago) has 
never initiated a meeting since the last election, and appears to 
care as little as he acts. Only one public meeting has been held 
by this Council—and that at their annual gathering—since the 
last election. The county is a wide one—some towns and a good 
many villages, all containing suitable halls. I am correct, ! feel 
sure, in saying that since the last election not more than this one 
meeting has been initiated by this Council—although some have 
certainly been held in the capital of the county (by another 
Association—which is not asleep)—some by the Primrose 
League, and some by a few gentlemen, who, disgusted at the 
inactivity, promoted them independently of, and received no 
recognition from, this Council. In the whole of this division, 
and out of some twenty-four Associations, there is only one 
Association which has made a point of holding a meeting every 
three months, and only one which has an annualsupper. Then 
we have a powerful daily and weekly paper dead against us 
—and people wonder how it is we don’t win elections! We 
don’t deserve to! We have everything on our side,—except 
the majority of voters. The county gentlemen, the leading 
business men, and the money, and yet we are fools enough to 
take for granted what the Radicals tell us, ‘Oh! you have no 
chance there!’ This constituency is typical. It is needless to 
add there is no candidate. This, then, is our Local Organisation : 
(a) Local Associations—asleep, (4) Local Central Association 
— inactive. 

(2) Now in these circumstances what do the Central Union 
do? Nothing—nothing—always nothing! Never stir them 
up—never suggest they are not doing their duty—never say, 
‘Don’t you think this winter you could hold two meetings in 
every village where there is a hall?’—never write and offer in 
a definite manner, ‘We will send you so and so—you must 
hold some meetings. Oh! no—nothing of the kind. The 
only thing offered is in a very general way —like the 
standing invitation one gives to a friend whom he does not care 
to see. The only Associations who get any notice are those 
who are active, and want it least of all. ‘Castle Street,’ how- 
ever, wakes up for a great occasion. Then literature rains. 
You are requested to send addresses to be presented to a great 
party leader. A committee is called. It agrees. It separates, 
never to meet again until the eve of an election. However, we 
assemble in Edinburgh. Congratulate ourselves on the great 
progress made. (Great cheering.) Won’t take up time by going 
into details, as there is so much important business to transact. 
(Cheers.) But you will find it all in the report. (Hear, hear.) 
Much indebted to Council. (Cheers.) Officials elected. 
Ornamental members present again cheer. The rank-and-file 
look on. Some one wonders if he should say he thinks more 
might be done ; but every one seems satisfied, and it will not 
be a pleasant thing to do. And besides, after all, the hon. 
secretary did write about eighteen months ago, suggesting the 
distribution of literature at one of our meetings. Thinks, 
better do it another year. Conference separates. Conscientious 
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delegate says, on returning home, ‘What real good has all 
this done to me, or to the great mass of voters in this dis- 
trict?’ Conscience replies, ‘ Nothing, really nothing !’ And 
so it goes on. I ask when will all this glittering humbug and 
outward show cease, and when shall we really begin business? 
‘Castle Street’ does more harm than good at the present 
moment. It persuades itself and the public all is right, when 
all is wrong. Quiet people think there is an Association to 
keep the party right, and so don’t trouble themselves. ‘Castle 
Street!’ ‘Castle-in-the-Air Street’ would be more appropriate ! 
‘No meetings, no candidates, no pluck, no enterprise,’ is its 
motto. A real commander would say, ‘ A Conservative meeting 
for every Gladstonian one.’ ‘As many open meetings as pos- 
sible.’ ‘You sha// and must hold open meetings.’ ‘ Will you, 
and you, help?’ Then there would be such a spontaneous 
response from all Scotland that ‘ Castle Street’ would be stag- 
gered at the wonderful display of enthusiasm their plucky action 
had called forth from a hitherto half (or worse) asleep party. 
When will the man arise? One wonders if he will be dis- 
covered in the person of a gentleman who in the midst of a 
great battle comes whining to ask for a renewal of orders 
which were given him in a memorable despatch five campaigns 
ago! VINCIT VERITAS, 


Sirk,—Your young paper is already doing yeoman service to 
the Conservative party in Scotland, and in your crusade against 
the incomprehensible inaction of the Central Office all good 
Unionists must support you. I can speak for one county—East- 
Lothian ; and if it be in any way a fair sample of a Scottish 
Gladstonian constituency, then my only complaint is that you 
have put the case far too mildly. Not only do the Tories of 
East-Lothian not know who their candidate is to be, but they 
do not yet know whether they are to be allowed to havea 
candidate at all. The Liberal Unionist who contested the seat 
in 1886 still hovers around us in an inconclusive and uncertain 
way. Wehope we shall not again be asked to vote for an utter 
stranger, as Mr. Mybrugh was, and as to all intents he still 
remains ; but we do not know. This is, of course, absurd ; it 
is more, it is disgraceful. Nothing has been done for the last 
two years and a half to convince the agricultural labourers of 
East-Lothian that Mr. Haldane is not infallible. Practically 
no meetings have been held—none, at least, that could be sup- 
posed, even by the most enthusiastic supporter of the old 
and effete methods, to affect to any degree the great 
mass of our voters. There is no county organisation. Whose 
blame is this? Not ours surely; at least not altogether. 
Many of us would gladly take part in getting up a new 
organisation, but we are not invited; and indeed it has 
on more than one occasion been hinted pretty broadly that 


‘our interference is not wanted. There is a great scheme on 


foot, I believe, for providing the county with an organisation, 
but it has already taken more than two years to conceive it ; 
when it will be brought forth no man can tell. It is a scandal 
that in Mr. Balfour’s own county this should be the state of 
affairs. If there were no central organisation I am convinced 
matters would be otherwise. There would then be a sense of 
responsibility on the shoulders of the county Conservatives 
which is absolutely wanting where there is a Central Office; and 
when that Central Office tries to put the responsibility, as Mr. 
Macleod does, on the shoulders of local organisations, which, 
in the case of this county, do not exist, then the outlook is 
black. I sincerely hope that the ventilation of this subject 
given by your columns will result in something being done, and 
at once.—I am, etc., AN EAST-LOTHIAN FARMER. 





REVIEWS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


The American Commonwealth. By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Oxford, author of Zhe Holy Roman Empire. London: 


Macmillan and Co. 
a 


A work which deals in a comprehensive manner with the 
political and social conditions of America cannot fail to receive 
a hearty welcome—not only on account of the inherent interest 
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of the subject, but also on account of the light which such an 
investigation must throw on the problem of modern political 
and social life. The task presented by such a work is a very 
onerous one. It involves on the part of its author, not only a 
theoretical knowledge of the constitution and system of govern- 
ment, but an intimate personal acquaintance with the thoughts 
and habits of the people, and the influence which these have on 
the practical working of the political system. The aim which 
Professor Bryce has set before himself is, to use his own words, 
that ‘ of portraying the whole political system of the country in 
its practice as well as its theory; of explaining not only the 
National Government, but the State Governments—not only the 
constitution, but the party system—not only the party system, 
but the ideas, temper, habits of the sovereign people. The 
public are to be congratulated that the work has been undertaken 
by a writer so well fitted to accomplish it. Professor Bryce has 
brought to the task a wealth of information and maturity of 
judgment which are the result of exhaustive study of the litera- 
ture of the subject, personal observation during repeated visits 
to the country, and communication with those best able to 
inform him. Admirable arrangement, clearness and charm of 
style, render the study of the work easy and pleasant. It has 
another characteristic, the importance of which cannot be over- 
rated. It is not designed, as was the Democracy in America of 
De Tocqueville, and as most of what has since been written 
on the subject of the American political system has been, 
to support or illustrate any theory on the subject of demo- 
cratic government. The endeavour of the author has been 
to set before the reader the American nation as a living 
organism, the character of which results not only from its 
institutions, but also from the traditions, ideas, and environ- 
ment of the citizens who constitute it. The facts are presented 
and arranged so as to indicate their importance and bearing, 
and the merits and defects of the political system are treated 
with great breadth and fairness of judgment. but there is no 
attempt to maintain a thesis, the wish of the author rather 
being, as he says, that ‘readers of a philosophic turn (may) 
find in the book matter on which they feel they can safely 
build theories for themselves.’ 

The book is divided into six parts. The first treats of the 
National Government, the second of the State Governments, 
the third of the Party System, the fourth of Public Opinion, 
the fifth consists of illustrations of the influence of the Party 
System and Public Opinion, a discussion of various political 
questions outside the range of party politics, and some chapters 
on American Democracy and democracy in general ; the sixth 
treats of Social Institutions. The first part is the longest 
occupying one whole volume out of three. In it the autho 
traces the origin of the Constitution, and deals with the powers 
of the various authorities—executive, legislative, and judicial— 
which compose the National Government, their practical work- 
ing, and their relations to each other. The problem which the 
original framers of the Constitution had to face, the experience 
of government which they had to aid them, and the manner in 
which, not attempting to construct a constitution @ priori, but 
cautiously adapting the systems with which they were familiar, 
they framed the instrument which during the course of a century 
has undergone solittle alteration, are describedin a manner which 
is full of interest. The prototype of a supreme constitution above 
the Legislature was to be found in the charters of the Colonies, 
which had passed into the constitutions of the States ; the 
President is ‘an enlarged copy of the State Governor, or, to 
put the same thing differently, a reduced and improved copy of 
the English King ;’ a double-chambered legislature existed in 
all but three of the original States of the Confederation ; the 
principle that the executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
ought to be kept separate was already the groundwork of several 
State constitutions. It is interesting to notice that this Consti- 
tution, which has since come to be revered by the Americans 
as the bulwark of their freedom, was regarded by the majority 
of the people as a danger to State rights and individual liberty, 
and nearly perished in the opposition which “it excited. ‘Had 
the decision been left to what is now called “the voice of the 
people,”’ says the author, ‘ that is, to the mass of the people all 
over the country voting at the polls, the voice of the people 
would probably have pronounced against the Constitution. But 
this modern method of taking the popular verdict had not been 
invented. The question was referred to conventions in the 
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several States. The conventions were composed of able men, 

who listened to weighty arguments, and were themselves influ- 

enced by the authority of their leaders. The judgments of the 

wise prevailed over the prepossessions of the multitude.’ The 

constitution thus established still subsists, almost unchanged ; 
but the actual system of government which its framers intended 
to establish was in very many respects different from the 
system which now prevails. For example, the method 
in which the President is elected—ze., by a system of 
double election, each State choosing electors who meet on 
a day fixed by law and vote by ballot, the votes being sealed 
up and transmitted to the capital,_-was expected to secure 
the calm and deliberate choice by the best men in each 
State, of the man whom they thought most fitted for that 
dignified office. What it was intended to avoid was the choice 
of the President by popular vote. The desire of the people to 
have a direct say in the matter has swept away the practical 
effect of the double election while retaining its form. The 
electors are now, as is well-known, elected under pledge to cast 
their votes for a particular candidate chosen by one of the 
great parties. When the electors are chosen, it is known who 
is to be President of the United States. The result has been, 
as has often been pointed out, that the greatest men are not 
chosen for the office. What is wanted is not so much a good 
President as a good candidate, a man on whom the various 
sections of the party will unite, and who will secure its triumph 
at the polls. A candidate who belongs to a large State which 
is doubtful, and whose votes might turn the election, is prefer- 
able to one of greater eminence, who belongs to a small State, 
or a State whose vote is already secure. The provision of the 
Constitution requiring the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the appointment by the President of his executive subordinates 
in the Federal Administration, intended doubtless to act as a 
check on any abuse of power by the President, has, by means 
of what is known as the courtesy of the Senate, by which the 
Senate supports the action of the Senators from each individual 
State with reference to the offices lying within that State, thrown 
the power of appointment to the offices lying within each 
State into the hands of the Senators of that State. It is 
needless to multiply instances. They all go to illustrate 
to what extent in a free country the system of government, 
whatever its theoretical nature may be, is the direct result of the 
ideas and wishes of the people. The importance of this truth 
is kept prominently before the reader all through the work ; it 
is, in fact, involved in its very design. In view of it, defects 
in the political system which appear grave lose a great deal of 
their significance. ‘He who would desire,’ says the author, 
‘to draw an indictment against the American scheme of 
government might make it a long one, and might for every 
count in it cite high American authority, and adduce evidence 
from American history. Yet a European reader would greatly 
err were he to conclude that this scheme of government is a 
failure, or is, indeed, for the purposes of the country, inferior 
to the political system of any of the great nations of the Old 
World.’ And again: ‘What keeps a free government going 
is the good sense and patriotism of the people, or of the guid- 
ing class, embodied in usages and traditions which it is hard to 
describe, but which find, in moments of difficulty, remedies for 
the inevitable faults of the system.’ 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Principal Shairp and His Friends: Memoir of John Camp- 
bell Shairp, the late Principal of the United College at St. 
Andrews, and Professor of Poetry at Oxford. By Professor 
KNIGHT. With Portrait. London: John Murray. 


Professor Knight has laid the friends of Principal Shairp and 
a vast company of readers under a deep debt of obligation by 
his admirable life of the late beloved Principal of the United 
College of St. Andrews, It was said of Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold that it was the most conspicuous instance of a bio- 
grapher keeping himself in the background ; and so completely 
has Professor Knight followed this example, that hardly even 
in the preface of the volume—it might almost be said that 
nowhere except on the title-page—is the biographer’s personality 
recognisable. The remark has been made that the method 
adopted of allowing the Principal's friends to tell the story of 
his life has led to some repetition. It may be so: but much 
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might be said in mitigation of the charge. Professor Knight 
wisely decided to break up the narratives of friends, and to 
bring together the different accounts of the same periods ; and 
it may safely be asserted that the contributors to the Zz/ are 
so numerous and varied that their records present many diverse 
and characteristic colourings. 

We are told in this book that, in his biography of Forbes, 
Shairp describes his aim from the outset as an attempt to indi- 
cate ‘what manner of man James Forbes was.’ There will be 
none who will rise from the perusal of Principal Shairp and 
His Friends but will realise with vivid delight ‘what manner of 
man he was.’ 

Here is an instance of a Scotsman, avowedly and essentially 
Scottish, who penetrated deeply into, and left the deepest im- 
press upon, the minds and hearts of men essentially and exclu- 
sively English. The criticism was once passed upon Principal 
Shairp, by one who is apt to be a little jealous of English ten- 
dencies, that ‘he had become very English.’ The criticism was 
wonderfully unfounded ; and the best answer that can be made 
to it is that his oldest and dearest friends in England (as many 
a quotation from this book might show) constantly testified to 
his unswerving and absorbing love of Scotland, not only as 
his native country, but as satisfying the highest instincts of his 
nature and his heart. The characterof the man himself, in his gifts 
and graces, is the explanation of the influence that he wielded, 
The beautiful simplicity, the vigorous manliness, the enthusiasm 
for nature, the poetic fervour, won the hearts or attracted the 
sympathy of men widely sundered in many respects—differing, 
probably, in everything except that which belongs to their 
highest spiritual part. ‘Every man,’ said one of his colleagues 
at Rugby (page 135), ‘should be a missionary to his pupils: 
Shairp was a missionary to the masters.’ ‘ Day after day,’ says 
Dean Bradley (page 140), ‘he would prophesy, as I 
used to call it, till I remember saying to myself, 
“ Better than all knowledge that is in a book is the talk of 
that half-inspired Wordsworthian.”’ ‘One in particular,’ says 
Mr. Henry Rhoades (page 166), ‘who has achieved distinction 
as a scholar and a teacher (I hope the Dean of Westminster 
will forgive my quoting him) said, “It was not Arnold or Rugby 
or Oxford that educated me, but John Campbell Shairp.”’ 
‘Scotsman and Presbyterian as he was by birth and training,’ 
says Professor Veitch, ‘these men touched him on the moral 
and imaginative side, which was far stronger in him at all times 
than the power of any theological creed or set of formulz, for 
which I rather think he had a distaste.’ 

North of the Tweed he had friends who deeply affected his 
life. Norman Macleod, John Macleod Campbell, Erskine of 
Linlathen, and many more might be named. ‘ Of all the friends, 
however,’ it is said (page 223), ‘whom he numbered in his later 
years—friends not of his boyhood or early manhood—by far the 
most intimate was Dr. John Brown, the author of Rad and his 
Friends. The radiant friendships of middle life are 
rare; and one that began when both men had crossed the 
watershed of life, and were going down the western slopes to 
face the sunset, deserves a special mention.’ ‘He seemed,’ it is 
said (page 198), ‘to give to others, for the time, some of that 
spiritual insight which he had himself so deeply.’ ‘One word,’ 
says another (page 295), ‘expresses the most characteristic 
influence of contact with him—aspiration.’ ‘What a fresh 
(p. 406) wholesome mountain breeze his presence is! Like no- 
body else’s.’ Two touches may be recorded, one supplied by 
Mr. Cotterill (p. 280)—‘All his friends must remember how often, 
during a conversation upon the deepest questions, he would 
say, “ Give me an instance.” And to the test of “an instance” 
he would bring everything.’ Another characteristic recollection, 
of which the writer cannot verify the quotation, is the recorded 
habit of pausing for the right word when conversing, and, 
having caught it, repeating it several times over with emphasis 
and satisfaction. Very beautiful were the relations with pupils 
and students—poor students, some of them (p. 278), to whom 
the Zzfe will be a specially prized treasure. 

Shairp’s poetry alone would require a lengthened comment. 
Kilmahoe, in 1864, was recognised as ‘a spring of genuine 
poetry.” The poems of years that followed are collected, and 
have been recently published by Professor Palgrave, Shairp’s 
successor in the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 

“You feel Keble as no one else does,’ wrote the Bishop of 
Derry (p. 331). . ‘ No one,’ says Dean Boyle, ‘that I have ever 
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known penetrated so completely to the inner spring of Keble’s- 
poetry as Shairp. ‘What is your favourite verse in the 
Christian Year?’ the Dean asked Shairp in 1884, as they stood 
gazing on the Almond as it dashes through the woods of Lyne- 
doch. ‘I have no hesitation,’ was the answer— 
* The eye in smiles may wander round, 
Caught by earth's shadows as they fleet ; 
But for the soul no help is found 
Save Him, who made it, meet.’ 


Shairp’s contributions to literature were numerous. His 
friend Dr. John Brown greatly applauded the introductory 
lecture as Professor of Latin at St. Andrews, on ‘ The Use of 
the Study of Latin Literature.’ His first literary work during 
the years of his Professoriate were various historical papers, 
which were followed by the articles on ‘ Wordsworth,’ ‘ Keble,’ 
‘Coleridge,’ and ‘The Moral Motive Power,’ afterwards re- 
published in his volume of Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. 
His Culture and Religion has had a large circulation, par- 
ticularly in America. His Aspects of Poetry were his Oxford 
lectures published in 1881. The volume entitled Glen Desseray 
and other Poems was published after his death. Had he lived, 
it is stated that he was meditating some lectures on the ‘ Poetic 
Aspects of History.’ One intimate friend records his belief that 
in the later years of his life Shairp’s interest in theology was 
greater than his interest in poetry and philosophy. It is to be 
hoped that a volume of Character Studies of his Friends may 
yet be published in separate form, not only as a record of 
interesting friendship, but as specimens of biographical style in 
which Principal Shairp excelled. His sketch of his old Balliol 
tutor, afterwards his colleague at Rugby, and life-long friend, 
Archbishop Tait, was among his last bits of work. He was 
engaged upon it early in December 1884, which period is 
described as ‘the beginning of the end’ of his own life. 

It happened to the writer of this notice to attend the funeral 
of Archbishop Tait, early in December 1882, and to have the 
company in the drive through the deep snow, from Croydon to 
Addington, of Principal Shairp, Mr. Theodore Walrond (who 
died in June 1887), and Mr. John Boyle. The last-mentioned 
was one of Shairp’s earliest friends. The 3oth July 1885 was 
Shairp’s sixty-sixth birthday, spent at his home in Strathtay. 
He was then in failing health. His death occurred at Ormsary 
on the outer Argyllshire coast on September 17th. He was 
the guest at the time of his young friend Farquhar Campbell, 
who since that time has himself passed away. 

To have been permitted in ever so small a degree to enjoy 
the friendship of Principal Shairp was a high privilege. To 
those who were admitted to his close and prolonged attach- 
ment his death came as a shock of sad surprise. Shairp said 
to Dean Boyle at Megginch in 1883, recalling what Walter 
Scott said at John Ballantyne’s funeral, ‘There will be less 
sunshine for you and me now that Stanley is gone.’ Those, in 
like manner, who knew and loved Shairp, felt that their lives 
were poorer and darker when he was taken away. Toa spirit 
like his, what must be the joy and the glory of the vision of the 
Eternal! There are some beautiful lines on Norman Macleod’s 
death from Shairp’s own pen given us in this book, of which the 
two concluding stanzas may fitly close this brief review— 


‘ There now that thou hast met 
Just men made perfect, and with them dost share 
The larger vision, breathe the ‘‘ ampler air,” 
Dost thou at all forget ? 


Surely thou dost not—those 
On earth so dear, but with love more intense 
And wiser lov’st them, albeit dark and dense 
The veil doth interpose.’ 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 


Memorials of the Family of Wemyss of Wemyss. By Sir 
WILLIAM FRASER, K.C.B., LL.D., Edinburgh. 


II. 


Elcho in his diary chronicles the fact of witnessing from the 
windows of Wemyss Castle the arrival of a large fleet under the 
command of the Marquis of Hamilton, which had been sent to 
the Firth of Forth by Charles to overawe the country, but no 
hostile action followed ; it arrived on May Ist, 1639, and withdrew 
in June. Meanwhile the Covenanters had sent 25,000 men to the 
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Border, commanded by the flower of the Scottish nobility, in 
order to check the advance of the English army on their way 
to invade Scotland ; and, encamping themselves on Duns Law 
—which is said to bear to this day the traces of their bivouac 
—the two armies gazed grimly at one another. But no engage- 
ment of any sort took place. At the next General Assembly Lord 
Wemyss acted as the King’s High Commissioner ; but the only 
result of this meeting was that Charles placed himself at the head 
of his army and marched northward, while the Scots hurried to 
the Border, crossed the Tweed, and fought the battle of New- 
burn, totally defeating the English (1640). Lord Elcho com- 
manded a regiment that he had levied in Fife. Charles came 
to Scotland in 1641, to try and win some of the Covenanters 
over to his side, but in this he failed—though with one impor- 
tant exception, that of the Earl of Montrose. The brilliant 
genius of this young hero, the bright halo that encircles his 
famous name, the details of his gallant actions, and the story of 
his tragic end are too well known to need description here ; and 
when Elcho was appointed to command the infantry ordered 
north to quell the disturbances that were assuming alarming 
proportions there, it was peculiarly unfortunate for him that 
Montrose should have been in command of the Royalists. 
‘ Lord Elcho was not reputed a good soldier,’ says Sir William 
and when the engagement of Tippermuir was fought, the 
Covenanters fled, leaving 2000 men slain upon the field. In 
1650 Charles I. had expiated his errors on the scaffold, and 
Lord Elcho had succeeded to his patrimony, while Charles I1., 
repudiated by the English, landed from Holland in Scotland. 
Twice he visited Wemyss Castle during his turbulent stay. 
Meantime England, indignant that her example had not been 
followed, declared war upon the Scots, and sent an invading 
army thither under Cromwell’s command. Shortly before their 
departure, they, too, visited Wemyss, laying hands on all the 
arms and artillery they could find. A few words must be said 
about the domestic life of Earl David, which was by no means 
void of incident and interest. He married thrice—the last time 
giving his hand to Lady Margaret Leslie, a lady who had been 
no less adventurous. The Earl of Rothes’ daughter, she 
became the widow successively of Lord Balgonie (Leven) and 
the Earl of Buccleugh, and by the last had two daughters. The 
elder of these—-heiress to the large possessions of her father— 
became at once an object of ambition and intrigue. Her affairs 
were in the hands of tutors, themselves under the supervision 
of the Commonwealth Government ; and when twelve years old 
her mother married her clandestinely—her object being to wrest 
her from influences other than her own—but the little girl died 
almost immediately. In no way daunted by the melancholy 
end of the poor little heiress, Lady Wemyss promptly recom- 
menced scheming. Lord Wemyss’s proclivities lay much in the 
same direction as his wife’s, and in her he found an able and 
industrious coadjutor. On terms of intimate friendship with 
General Monk, this astute lady took an assiduous part in 
Charles’s restoration; and Lord Wemyss—probably not by 
accident—found himself in London on the memorable 29th 
May 1660, which event is duly chronicled by him. Three 
years later, having thus gained the goodwill of the monarch, 
and when the second little girl had attained her twelfth year, 
Lady Wemyss approached His Majesty with the proposition of 
uniting her to the youthful Duke of Monmouth, Charles’s hand- 
some and favourite son by Lucy Walters. The sovereign’s 
letter accepting the offer exists in the archives at Wemyss, and 
Earl David describes the wedding at Whitehall with irrepressible 
pride and exuberant pomp :—‘ On the 2oth day April 1663, this 
James Scott D. of Monmouth,’ says he, ‘ was maried att White- 
hall, one Anna Countess of Buccleuche, who caries to him worth 
10,000L yearly. The D. of York was present at the mariadge, 
when the Bishop of London, then called Sheldoune, maried them. 
I, Dauid Earle of Wemyss, head the honour to deliver her to her 
husband, D. Monmouth, that day, for I maried her mother, the 
Duager of Buccleuche, L. M. Leslie,’ says he, breathlessly. ‘I 
was her father then, he adds, pompously. Earl David, 
although many sons were born to him, outlived them all, and, 
by an Act granted by Charles II1., left both title and estates to 
his daughter by his last wife. She was in her turn succeeded 
by her son David, third Earl. He held the office of Lord High 
Admiral of Scotland and the Isles—one that was abolished at 
the time of the Union. He married the daughter of the first 
Duke of Queensberry, through which channel his descendant 
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Francis, sixth Earl, inherited the Earldom of March, now en- 
joyed by the Earls of Wemyss. Francis, fourth Earl, succeeded 
his father in 1720, and immediately afterwards married Janet, 
daughter of the notorious Colonel Charteris—their married 
life proving a most unhappy one. Three sons were born to 
them—David, Lord Elcho, 1721 ; Francis, 1723 ; James, 1726. 
Colonel Charteris died in 1730, having made Francis his heir 
conditionally on assuming the name and arms of Charteris vzce 
those of Wemyss. No provision appears to have been made by 
Colonel Charteris in case of the death of his elder brother, but 
the will contajned the objectionable proviso that, conditionally 
on the other children’s education being supervised by others 
than their father, certain sums should revert to them. This 
was naturally resented by the Earl of Wemyss, and liti- 
gation between father and son ensued—Francis claiming 
the money on account of the non-fulfilment of the terms 
of the will. But Lord Elcho further complicated family 
matters by joining the standard of Prince Charles Edward. 
He had the command of a regiment of Horse Guards, and 
fought at Culloden. After that disastrous event he fled to 
France, was convicted of treason in his own country, he was 
attainted, and his property was forfeited to the Crown. His 
diary is at Wemyss Castle, containing the sorrowful record of 
his troubled life. It commences with the energy and fire of 
youth, but as time advances we can trace the decline of the 
eager spirit ; and the last entry, made shortly before his death 
in 1787, records the hope that the King of England would grant 
him pardon. He lived a wanderer and an alien, and died an 
exile in a foreign land. The terms of the entail made by Lord 
Elcho’s father were that his estates were to devolve on his 
second son Francis, if his eldest son had predeceased, but if 
Lord Elcho survived his father, the Wemyss estates were to 
revert to his third son James. This last event happened, and 
thus Francis, fifth Earl, resigned the chiefship of the ancient 
house to his younger brother. Of the four lairds who in the 
last hundred and fifty years upheld the dignity and reputation 
of the old family name and place, we have no room to speak. 
The present representative and head succeeded his father when 
but a child. He is the twenty-fourth in direct descent from 
Michael of Wemyss and Methil, with whose name we com- 
menced our sketch. 


A GERMAN HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der englischen Litteratur. By BERNHARD TEN 
BRINK. Zweiter Band. Berlin: Robert Oppenheim, and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 


Although the name of Professor Ten Brink has long been 
familiar as one of highest authority to the small devoted 
brotherhood of English students of Chaucer, it was not till 
more recently that by means of a translation of the first volume 
of his History of English Literature—in Bohn’s Standard 
Library—a larger section of the public in this country were 
made acquainted with the claims of that distinguished German 
scholar to their lasting regard and recognition. The German 
original of that volume has been in the hands of every student 
of early English literature since the year 1877. We now have 
occasion to congratulate Professor Ten Brink—and his readers, 
whose hopeful patience during an interval of more than ten 
years he has put toa severe trial—upon the impending publica- 
tion of the second volume of his comprehensive work. It is, 
however, perhaps as illustrative of the author’s characteristic 
aversion to all inconsiderate haste and rashness as it seems in 
accordance with the laws of nature, that ‘the winter of their 
discontent’ is not all of a sudden to be turned into ‘ glorious 
summer,’ and that they are not deprived of the bloom of an 
intermediate spring-tide, which, if it be full of rich promise, 
will at the same time be recognised to possess a magnificence 
and a grace of its own. Only the first half of the new volume 
has as yet left the press, but we have no hesitation in at once 
calling the attention of our readers to the significance of that 
fact. In the second half, which is to contain the preface, an 
index, and a bibliographical and critical appendix, and which 
will be ready by Easter 1889, the author means to reach the 
accession of Elizabeth. In the 350 pages of the volume before 
us Professor Ten Brink treats of Wiclif, Chaucer, Gower, Lang- 
land, Occleve, Lydgate, the Origins of the Drama, the Universi- 
ties, the English Humanists and the Lollards, the accounts of 
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‘Chaucer and the Old Drama naturally occupying a considerable 
part of the book, viz., about 160 and 80 pages respectively. 
Matthew Arnold, in one of his essays, points out and expati- 
ates upon the two great dangers by which he supposes that the 
successful study of poetry and literature now-a-days is threatened. 
He calls them ‘the historic estimate’ and ‘the personal esti- 
mate.’ Both of these, compared with what is somewhat vaguely 
described as the ‘real,’ the ‘only true’ estimate, he denounces 
as ‘fallacious,’ and as not much better than ‘charlatanism’ and 
‘mere literary dilettantism.’ One would have thought that in 
this country, at least, there was as yet no need of complaint 
and apprehension with regard to an undue prevalence of his- 
torical criticism, or personal devotion to the study of literature. 
But we are altogether of opinion that the eminent /¢¢#érateur, 
in these strictures, has committed quite an unwarranted 
onslaught on what we have been accustomed to look upon as 
attainments, rather than shortcomings, of our age—its scientific 
spirit and its loving recognition of the individual. There is, 
perhaps, not a more brilliant refutation extant of the heretical 
views which the elegant champion of academies has here put 
forward, than the result which the combination of the two prin- 
ciples in question has produced in the work of Professor Ten 
Brink. Certainly the application of the scientific method to 
literary criticism is now an absolute requirement. But that 
method alone, the mere philological and historical apparatus— 
which we are always willing to take for granted in the work of 
a German scholar—though it may have helped some to ‘ under- 
stand al] mysteries and all knowledge’ that were dreamt of in 
their philosophy, does not go very far towards making a man of 
taste or a historian of literature. Although there is no dark- 
ness but ignorance, the poet knew well that ‘love,’ and not 
‘learning,’ was the ‘true Promethean fire’—the light that ‘adds 
a precious seeing to the eye.’ Sympathy, according to Mr. 
Ruskin, characterises the gentleman, the man of culture. 
*Pite renneth sone in gentil herte, in Chaucer’s own dear 
old phrase. It is this subtle and intensely personal power of 
delicate and universal sympathy, this charity of the mind, 
which marks the poet, the artist, the man of genius, and like- 
wise constitutes the superiority of the great critic. As an 
illustration of these remarks, we might almost point to every 
chapter in the present volume. Whilst they are all the out- 
come of the most comprehensive, and at the same time 
thoroughly independent, research of the scholar, none of 
them will be found deficient in the stimulating interest of 
the author's keen and intimate sympathy with his subject—- 
even if we do not include such delightful occasional touches 
of ‘pite’ proper, as, ¢.g., the sad case of poor Gower (p. 140). 
Some sections, however—notably the one on Chaucer—bear the 
unmistakable marks of the author’s whole heart being in them. 
If anywhere, it is here that he will be felt to have worked con 
amore. Professor Ten Brink’s critical and creative powers— 
all great critics are such by virtue of their share of creative 
genius—seem heightened and refined when being applied to the 
congenial task of reconstructing the life and work of that be- 
loved old man, that ‘ master dear and father reverent’ of English 
song. Space does not permit to dwell on or point out instances 
of the author’s keenness of observation, his thoughtful apprecia- 
tion of apparently insignificant detail, his suggestive mode of 
illustrating by way of contrast and comparison, his felicitous 
manner of combining criticism and interpretation with the most 
lively and attractive setting forth of story or argument, his insight, 
looking before and after, into the psychology and the philosophy 
of hisssubject, the sustained interest, the Goethean reserve in ful- 
ness, the epigrammatic point of his admirable style, and last, not 
least, that ‘leiser Anflug von ironischer Schalkheit,’ that subtle 
vein of humour and irony which makes his book such delightful 
reading to those who relish what we should like to call a smile 
of the intellect, of the mind’s eye rather than of the lips. It is 
the quality of ‘style’ which, in this case, deserves special notice, 
although we are afraid it cannot be appreciated even in a good 
translation. It was the ambition of the late Wilhelm Scherer to 
make his History of German Literature a work of art. Some may 
perhaps think that he has failed to do so as far as form is con- 
cerned, that he is somehow wanting in the repose, the modera- 
tion, the restraint, that betoken the master. Professor Ten 
Brink has been more successful ; his book does not only treat 
of literature—it zs literature. Let those good people who, from 
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attempted study of some profoundly unintelligible work of a 
German philosopher, have jumped at the conclusion that there 
is no such thing as ‘style’ in the present literature of the Father- 
land, let them, we say, read Professor Ten Brink’s book in the 
original, and repent their slander in sackcloth and ashes. 

When—now nearly twenty years ago—Professor Ten Brink 
wrote his Chaucerstudien, and thus ‘carried off from England 
the main credit of the reform or re-creation of Chaucer,’ Dr. 
Furnivall, to whom the present history was subsequently dedi- 
cated, expressed the obligations of English Chaucer students to 
their German fellow-worker, by inscribing to him what is by far 
the most important modern Chaucerian publication, his excel- 
lent six-text of the Canterbury Tales. In a charming magazine 
article of the time, full of that freshness and chivalrous enthu- 
siasm so characteristic of its author, Dr. Furnivall gave a report 
on Professor Ten Brink’s work in Chaucer, winding up with the 
frank confession—‘ Alone he beat us, and he beat us well on our 
own ground.’ If Professor Ten Brink lives to see this history of 
his, the work of a lifetime, completed—and who that ever looked 
forward from ‘ glorious summer’ to a ‘ teeming autumn big with 
rich increase,’ does not wish him joy and health to attain that 
end?—the words of his English friend will have received a 
deeper and a wider significance. 

We have been told that, as critics, ‘we are nothing if not 
critical,’ but what can we say to qualify our praise where the 
work of the man is such 


‘ That very envy and the tongue of loss 
Cried fame and honour on him’ ? 


Yet one point we should not like to leave unmentioned. Pro- 
fessor Ten Biink belongs to that class of thoughtful people who 
like mottoes. What is more, he is one of the few who hitherto 
have always been fortunate enough to find the right ones when 
they were wanted. Why has he disappointed his friends in the 
heading of his fifth book, ‘ Lancaster and York’? Why has he 
left that page, 215, so cheerless, hoping in vain for a finishing- 
touch that would make it live, and 
‘ Give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 

Claire. By the Author of Vida. Glasgow : James MacLehose 
and Sons, 1889. 

Uncle Piper of Pipers Hill. An Australian Novel. By TASMA. 
London : Triibner and Co. 

A Bunch of Shamrocks, by Mrs. M. J. HOUSTON ; The Golden 
Halcombes, by JOHN SHAW; and Little Don, by Mrs. 
JAMES MARTIN. Belfast : Charles W. Olley. 

Her Last Run. By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. FORBEs. 
London: F. V. White and Co. 

At the beginning of C/aire, Allan Mortimer is the schoolmaster 
of the little country town of Braehead, where he lives with his 
widowed mother. He has a brother called John, who is in busi- 
ness in Glasgow. A girl named Nellie Holmes comes to stay 
with Mrs. Mortimer, and before long engages the affections of 
Allan. Allan is on the verge of coming to an understanding 
with Nellie, who, he has good reason for believing, equals all 
his love, when his brother John arrives on the scene. In the 
course of his visit, John, by his greater liveliness, and by his 
superior power to please, induces Nellie to become engaged to 
him, and they are married. Claire, the heroine, is the offspring 
of this union. We are introduced to her in the second part of 
the story. John Mortimer has been a great success, has made 
his pile, and won an excellent ‘social position ’—at least, he has 
a villa at the ‘coast, whence he proceeds to ‘town’ every 
morning. Claire finds her elder sisters and her father uncon- 
genial, and does not return the devoted affection of her mother. 
She chances to meet her uncle Allan, who has come into some 
money, and now lives in a country-house some distance out of 
Edinburgh. In him she finds a kindred spirit. Upon return- 
ing home from a visit to her uncle, she finds that her father has 
been ruined by the breaking of the West Metropolitan Bank. 
The establishment is broken up, and Claire goes to live with 
Allan, who, having been ruined also, has resumed his employ- 
ment of schoolmaster in the village of Dumbreck, near Brae- 
head. His niece assists him in teaching the children. She 
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refuses to marry Sir Patrick Maclean, a former fiancé of one of 
her elder sisters ; and finally accepts the hand of Tom Saville, 
a ward and pupil of Allan’s, whom a word in season from her 
has turned from a lazy and sulky into a hard-working and good- 
tempered boy. Such is a sketch of the main points in a book 
which may be read with a good deal of pleasure. The story is 
not exciting, but is told with considerable skill. The character 
of Allan is sympathetically drawn, though one is compelled 
to own that he was sometimes a bore. Nor do we altogether 
wonder that Claire’s sisters thought her provoking. She is, 
perhaps, the least satisfactory character in the book. John 
Mortimer, his wife, and daughters are not very successful 
either. When we think of how Mrs. Walford would have 
treated these personages, we are keenly sensible of the defi- 
ciency. The author or authoress (authoress, we think) of 
Claire seems here scarcely sure of his ground. He treads with 
a faltering and uncertain step. But in the minor characters it 
is otherwise. There his strength is unmistakably displayed, 
and he is to be warmly congratulated on so excellent an exhi- 
bition. They show great insight into Scottish life and manners, 
and no mean command of the Scots tongue. Nothing could 
be more admirable than the sketches of Mrs. Gillespie, and 
Janet Pourteous, Allan Mortimer’s housekeeper. The writer 
has the perfect confidence which only comes of knowledge of 
the subject. The book*is worth reading for the Scottish 
characters alone. 

From first to last Uncle Piper of Pipers Hillis excellent 
reading ; and if it be a first effort—the author's name is familiar 
only in connection with short stories—then success such as but 
rarely crowns the efforts of a new writer has been attained. 
There is but little in the colouring of the book, in the slight 
allusions to locality and climate, or in thetypes of men and 
women the author presents, to justify the words, ‘An Australian 
Novel,’ which appear as a complement to the title. But if 
this term is to be understood as referring to the birthplace of 
the author, then Australia is to be congratulated on having 
produced a novelist so fertile in expression and so skilful in 
the delineation of character as ‘Tasma.’ This last faculty, 
indeed, is developed almost to excess, the character as well as 
the characteristics of every person in the book, down to the 
least important, being drawn with an accuracy and attention to 
details which cannot fail to strike the reader as a marvellous 
example of patient, painstaking labour, producing a most highly- 
finished result, even while he may sometimes wish a little more 
had been left to his imagination. A delicate vein of philosophy, 
too, runs through the story ; the writer, while for the most part 
concerned with everyday emotions, and everyday cares, touch- 
ing occasionally a higher chord, which is heard rather through 
than above, and never dominates the softer notes which 
all the while accompany it. The plot is a simple one. 
Mr. Piper of Pipers Hill, a retired tradesman of great 
wealth, lives on his own property, in a pretty suburb of 
Melbourne, with his son and daughter (by different marriages) 
and his step-daughter. With this step-daughter, Laura, Mr. 
Piper’s son, George, falls in love, much to his father’s disgust ; 
and partly in a spirit of benevolence, partly in the hope of 
marrying George to his handsome cousin Sara, Mr. Piper 
sends to England for his sister and her family. These, accom- 
panied by Laura’s brother, the Rev. Mr. Lydiat, invade the 
household at Piper’s Hill, and the remainder of the book is full 
of the hopes and fears, the joys and the despair, which make 
up the sum of an ordinary lover’s existence. But the theme, 
simple as it is, is wrought by no unskilful hand, and the interest 
and gentle excitement are sustained to the end. All the 
characters are well drawn, but the cleverest delineation of all 
is that of Sara Cavendish, with her wonderful beauty, her 
spiritual look, her intense craving for admiration, and the no 
less intense materialism of her nature. Mr. Piper’s own 
children, Louey and George, are the only real Colonials in the 
book ; but, cleverly as they are drawn, neither of them can be 
accepted as typically Australian. George, indeed, much more 
nearly resembles an English gentleman, the product of genera- 
tions of position and culture, than the son of a retired butcher. 
The evolution of George is too rapid ; it might occur in the old 
country, it could not in the new, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages of education at the Melbourne Grammar School, where 
doubtless would be found many sons of men of Mr. Piper’s 
class, but not the refining influences of Rugby or Eton. Alto- 
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gether the book is most enjoyable, and all who read it will be 
sure to remember with pleasure the time they spent with Uncle 
Piper of Piper’s Hill. 

The three stories belonging to a ‘ Library of Fiction’ which 
is being issued by Charles W. Olley, of Belfast, cannot be said 
to excite very sanguine hopes regarding the new series. Mrs. 
Houston’s Bunch of Shamrocks is a shilling doleful, of which the 
scene is laid mainly in Ireland, and of which the depressing 
effect is in no way mitigated by the final jangle of wedding 
bells. The chief characters, by their merciless twaddling, 
would arouse a desire for their destruction in the breast of the 
meekest reader. The hero is a gloomy prig, and the heroine is 
n every respect worthy of the hero. The style is of the limp 
and threadbare variety ; and the writer does not greatly better 
matters when she has recourse to the French tongue. ‘ Aim- 
aient mieux mourir pour honneur garder qui de vivre lachement 
en houte’ is a sentence which it is safer for a novelist than for 
a school-boy tocommit to paper. ‘There are,’ says the author 
in an interval of unusually clear thinking, ‘several minutes in 
seven days, especially including the evenings.’ It is a true 
remark, It is equally true that there are too few minutes in a 
man’s life’ for him to waste them on such productions as A 
Bunch of Shamrocks. The Golden Halcombes is much better, 
but it is not a work of startling originality. We should have 
formed a higher opinion of the characters if we had not met 
them so frequently before under various a/iases. The gifted 
author, who studiously conceals his cleverness from the reader ; 
the haughty beauty who loves, but rejects, the obscure writer, 
and pines for him when he has won fame ; the good young man 
who quarrels with his relatives, and rejoins them with a fortune 
earned at the gold-fields ; the luckless digger who is taken in 
hand by the good young man ; the bully of the mining camp, 
whose inevitable lot is to be knocked down by the hero in a 
drinking saloon—all, all are here, the old familiar faces. The 
desperado of the tale performs one remarkable feat. Placing a 
lad, who ‘ might have been any age between sixteen and twenty,’ 
on his shoulders, he speeds over mountain ledges, crosses a 
vast plain at ‘a long, swinging trot,’ and after a pleasant 
journey of four hours, proceeds to dig a pit five feet deep, 
inserts the youth therein, shovels the earth neatly up to the 
victim’s neck, and departs whistling. Mr. Shaw means well, 
but he has scarcely, to use a phrase of Victor Hugo’s, created 
un frisson nouveau. We have an idea that a pit with cor- 
responding contents could be obtained from several respectable 
publishers. Zhe Golden Halcomdes is not badly written ; the 
story moves fairly well; and there are touches of genuine 
feeling in the closing chapter. The book gives the impression 
that its author could do better work if he chose. Zift/e Don, 
by Mrs. James Martin, is a harmless, and, in part, rather silly 
little story about two children, an evil grandmother, a canary, 
and a stage sailor. Mrs. Martin, it is true, assures us that the 
sailor really went to sea. But that is where she has been de- 
ceived. No such person as Dick Coolbear ever existed off 
the boards of a theatre. The advertisements with which the 
publisher has covered the second, fourth, and sixth pages do 
not add to the attractiveness of the book. 

The sporting-novel writer’s ‘mantle, worn not long ago by 
Anthony Trollope and Whyte Melville, seems to have fallen 
upon female shoulders, for many of the best works of this class 
are now-a-days produced by ladies. Her Last Run, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes, to which Messrs. F. V. White and 
Co. have imparted a taking aspect, is an excellent specimen of 
its kind, being—in the parlance in which it deals—full of ‘ go.’ 
The heroine, Madge Ward, a poor beauty and a great equestri- 
enne, fascinates Dick Aylmer, an indigent captain, who is heir- 
apparent to a dukedom held by his uncle. Sybil Vernon, the 
duke’s god-daughter, secretly enamoured of Dick,—whose mar- 
riage with her is desired by his grace,—by withholding letters 
and fabricating telegrams, separates the lovers. The scheme 
is foiled, however, for they meet again at Monte Carlo; but the 
hero, in a mad fit, has gambled away the small amount of 
money at his disposal, and a ‘sure thing’ at the Derby fails to 
recoup his losses. Poverty-stricken as Madge and Dick find 
themselves, marriage is out of the question from their point of 
view, and she becomes engaged to Mervyn O’Donnell, who has 
been dangling after her all along, while he retires to curse his fate. 
The pair encounter each other unexpectedly at a hunt, where 
Madge’s horse bolts, and throws her, inflicting injuries from 
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which she dies in Dick’s arms on the field. Probably some may 
agree with the authoress in her conclusion—‘ Shall we, then, 
pity her because she died as a straight-goer should—game in 
the open? I think not.’ The majority of readers, however, 
would have been contented with a more conventional ending— 
such as a sudden accession to good fortune, which would have 
set wedding-bells a-pealing. In the novel, which is imbued 
with the spirit of sport, the hunting and (racing scenes are 
executed with great animation, while the society portions are 
depicted with equal truthfulness. The book is unconventional 
in other respects than its conclusion, as may be supposed from 
the exclamation, ‘Oh! why can’t women swear? They would 
not be half so venomous if they could let off the steam as men 
do.’ The writer does not deny her male characters, at least, 
this supposed mode of relief to pent-up feelings, and the conse- 
quence is that their conversations are garnished with a good 
many ‘free’ expressions, several of them beginning with the 
Gilbertian ‘ big, big D.’ In spite of the blot constituted by the 
introduction, quite needlessly, of this sort of language, the story 
is such a delightful one that gratitude will be felt to the 
authoress, and the hope expressed that, as this is not the first, 
it will not be by any means her last run in the field of fiction. 


A SCOTTISH CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 


The Life of William Denny, Shipbuilder, Dumbarton. By 
ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE. With portrait. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Clyde shipbuilding and marine engineering industries 
have produced many men of distinction ; but since the death 
of John Elder, now fully twenty years ago, there have been few 
men of mark and influence who could at all be compared with 
the subject of this biographical notice, which we have from 
the pen of the Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow. In 
his preface the author begins by saying that he reads few bio- 
graphies, and that he never expected to write one. It is just 
possible that, if he had been more familiar with biographical 
literature, he might have produced a better book ; but, really, 
William Denny’s life was so intensely interesting, and so valu- 
able in almost all its aspects, that he would have been an 
exceedingly poor penman and indifferent judge of human 
character who could not make fairly good use of the abundance 
of excellent material that was available for his purposes. The 
career of the Dumbarton naval architect was well worth putting 
on record; for, both in his profession and in his personal 
character, William Denny took a very high place. His life was 
very short ; it was, as his biographer says, ‘a drama—alas, in 
its close a tragic one !—consisting of five acts,’ in which he 
endeavours to show his subject ‘successively as a youth ; as an 
administrator of labour ; as a naval architect ; as a philan- 
thropic, public-spirited citizen, interested in all that pertains to 
the higher life of men ; and a pioneer in the development of 
navigation on the River Plate and its tributaries.’ 

William Denny was one of the third generation of ship- 
builders of the same name, and there is perhaps no town in 
Scotland whose leading industry has been so closely and pecu- 
liarly identified with a single family as Dumbarton and ship- 
building with the Dennys. As a youth he attended the High 
School of Edinburgh, where he enjoyed the benefit of being 
a pupil of Mr. John Carmichael, who seems to have been 
a born teacher. After travelling for some time on the Conti- 
nent, and gaining a large acquaintance with the works of the 
great Italian painters, he settled down as an apprentice in 
Leven Shipyard, Dumbarton—a yard which he eventually 
succeeded in making one of the foremost of its kind in the 
world. His apprenticeship, which extended over a period of 
five years, was no sham ; indeed, nothing in the shape of sham 
could be expected of his stern, though kind-hearted father, Peter 
Denny. On becoming twenty-one years of age—25th of May 
1868—he was admitted a partner of his father’s firm, in which 
he very soon acquired a great and wisely-used influence. 

As a ‘ Captain of Industry ’—to use Carlyle’s expressive term 
—William Denny also acquired no small power over the army 
of workmen in the shipyard, by whom he was regarded with 
unbounded esteem. For some years he devoted much close 
attention to the study of social and industrial questions, in the 
hope that he might eventually help to eradicate the caste-feeling 
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which affected the relationships of employers and employed, 
and which made the former look down with an assumed 
superiority, and a good deal of fear and dislike, on the latter, 
who did not fail to return the compliment with interest. 

It is, perhaps, as the ‘ Naval Architect,’ as the scientific ship- 
builder, that William Denny’s name will be best remembered. 
This portion of his life is dealt with at considerable length, and 
in various phases, by Professor Bruce, assisted by a number of 
professional experts, who are able to speak to the work he did 
as a pioneer naval architect. As an appendix to chapters 
vi-x. his biographer gives a carefully compiled synopsis of 
the lectures which he delivered, and the papers which he 
read on professional subjects, before the technical societies 
with which he became connected, such as the Institution of 
Naval Architects, the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, and the Iron and Steel Institute. This synopsis 
will doubtless be of much use to professional men. 

The last portion of William Denny’s life was spent in the 
River Plate regions, where he was engaged on a business 
errand. His residence there extended from midsummer 1886 
till March 1887,and the work in which he was occupied was 
so harassing that, aided by effects of former ailments, it was 
ended by illness. His mind gave way, and his death was 
tragic. He had scarcely completed his fortieth year; but he 
had done work equal to a long life, and acquired a world-wide 
reputation in his profession. 


THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. 


Is there any Resemblance between Shakespeare and Bacon? 
London : Field and Tuer. 


The above is the misleading title which an anonymous though 
well-meaning champion of Shakespeare has thought fit to pre- 
fix to a somewhat jumbled and unsystematic conglomeration of 
notes on the subject of the disputed authorship of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. One would have thought that the Shakespeare-Bacon 
bubble, once blown and bloated till its ‘ sphered bias cheek out- 
swell’d the colic of puff’d Aquilon,’ had burst into universal 
disappointment on the memorable day when the ingenious 
author of ‘ The Great Cryptogram,’ from the preparatory stage, 
‘in linked sweetness long drawn out’ of skilfully advertising, 
had passed to the bitter and fatal conclusion of publishing, his 
magnum opus. For not till then were the general public given 
an opportunity of recognising fully that as the strange eventful 
story of the supposed cipher, the whole matter and argument 
of these two big red volumes, were but ‘like a phantasma or a 
hideous dream,’ ‘a false creation proceeding from a _ heat- 
oppressed brain,’ and after all no more than 


‘A tale told by '—Mr. /enatius Donelly— 
‘ Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 


We need scarcely say that to our author the Bacon bubble still 
seems a formidable reality, threatening destruction to the 
beloved memory of the great dramatist, and an untimely end 
to the study of his immortal works. Those, however, who 
might expect him conscientiously to take up and refute one by 
one the points of Mr. Donelly’s argumentation will be sadly dis- 
appointed. Of the Great Crypiogram an indulgent reader 
might perhaps say, ‘Though this be madness, yet there is 
method in’t.’ In the book before us both these rare qualities 
are conspicuous by their absence. Yet one striking similarity in 
the practice of the two authors ought to be mentioned. Mr. 
Donelly has done his best to defame and revile the 
private character of Shakespeare, who, according to him, could 
not have been the author of the plays, because he was a clown, 
an ignoramus, a thief, a usurer, a counterfeiter of documents, a 
drunkard, a debauchee, and what not. ‘Schimpfst du meine 
tante, schimpfe ich deine tante’—tit-for-tat—is therefore the 
noble battle-cry with which our critic hopes to rally all 
faithful Shakespeareans, and lead them ‘once more into the 
breach.’ Bacon, he promptly retaliates, cannot be the author 
of the dramas, because Macaulay, Zhe Encyclopadia Britannica, 
and Professor Draper agree that he was ‘a pretender of science, 
a time-serving politician, an insidious lawyer, a corrupt judge, 
a treacherous friend, and a bad man.’ Upon the interesting 
question raised in the title of his book the author touches 
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casually. He does so, however, in quoting Bacon’s translation of 
the 104th Psalm, in giving the philosopher’s views on the stage, 
on poetry, on mercy, friendship, and love, and in alluding to 
his characteristically un-Shakespearean habit of monumental 
quotation of authorities. The author frankly confesses in his 
preface that he does not expect to interest those who think the 
subject of the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy undeserving of 
serious thought. We are glad to say that the number of these 
sensible people is daily increasing. To them the whole ques- 
tion appeared from the beginning as 
‘A walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.’ 


But we have reason to believe that with the rest of the public 
likewise this ‘great’ argument is rapidly losing favour, and has 
already begun to die a natural death. ‘’Tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.’ Why, then, not let it pass?—why vex 
the ghost, and on the rack of this tough world, on the torture 
of the mind, stretch it out longer? 


HEINE’S LOVE-SONGS. 


The Love-Songs of Heinrich Heine. Englished by H. B. 
Briggs. London: Triibner and Co. 


Time was when every tiro in verse-making tried his hand 
on Horace. In these days Heine seems almost to have sup- 
planted the older and greater poet in the affections of the 
literary di/ettante. This, of course, is nothing more than an 
illustration of the influence the German poet is at present 
exercising on contemporary English literature. Everybody 
reads Heine, some imitate him, more are influenced by him, 
and too many translate him. The latest who, greatly daring, 
has rushed in to the tourney of ‘ Englishers’—to use the bar- 
barism on the title-page of the little book before us—is Mr. H. 
B. Briggs, and he has produced some work which is absolutely 
good, along with some that is neither Heine nor English. On 
these portions of the book there is no reason for us to dwell ; we 
prefer rather to take Mr. Briggs at his best, and to dwell upon the 
many good points of an unequal but praiseworthy effort. There 
is no perfectly good translation of Heine in English, and though 
many of Mr. Briggs’s versions had best be forgotten as soon as 
read, there are some verses in this volume which it will be hard 
to beat, while there are a few which are as good as are ever 
likely to be done. It is needless to say that these last are those 
in which the translator has succeeded in combining an abso- 
lutely literal translation with good rhythm and faultless metre, 
as he occasionally has done. 

We quote a poem which is at once typical of Heine, and a 
good example of his most recent translator. 


‘ My heart, my heart is heavy, 
Though the merry May is bright ; 
I lean against the linden 
That grows on the castle height. 


Below, the moat’s blue water 
In peaceful calmness flows ; 

From his boat a boy is fishing, 
And whistles as he rows. 


Beyond, a smiling picture 
The chequered forms unfold 

Of houses, men, and gardens, 
Of oxen, wood, and wold. 


The girls are bleaching linen 

On the green, and skipping around ; 
The mill-wheel scatters jewels, 

And creaks with a far-off sound. 


Upon the old grey tower 
A sentry-box is placed ; 

A scarlet-coated fellow 
Has long before it paced. 


He trifles with his musket, 
That gleams in the sunlight red ; 
He shoulders and presents arms— 
I would he shot me dead !’ 


The book is excellently printed, and has a vellum binding, 
which will commend it to the givers of Christmas gifts, if such 
amiable and old-fashioned folks still exist among us. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The Atonement, viewed in the light of certain Modern Diffi- 
culties; being the Hulsean Lectures for 1883-1884. By 
the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., Vicar of St. Edward’s, Cam- 
bridge. Second edition. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


The Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A. 
In two volumes. Vol. 1., Isaiah i.-xxxix. London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 


The Spirit of Christ. By the Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Co. 


The title of the work by Mr. Lias accurately defines its scope. It 
does not profess to give a theory of the Atonement, but simply 
discusses that doctrine as ‘ viewed in the light of certain modern 
difficulties.’ Mr. Lias leaves us in no doubt as to what the 
source of these difficulties may be. They are due to a narrow 
and perverted view of the Atonement, the view known as the 
Substitution theory. Baldly stated, that theory is as fol- 
lows : ‘ The Father’s wrath or justice was satisfied by exacting 
a certain amount of punishment from the Son, and this punish- 
ment was endured by Him in our stead so as to free us from 
any liability whatever to any part of such punishment.’ It is 
not surprising to be told that many in our day refuse to accept 
this view of the subject, and that those who do so are ‘ no carp- 
ing or sneering critics,’ ‘no hardened scoffers,’ but ‘souls deeply 
in earnest.’ The misfortune, however, is that the Substitution 
theory, being put forward by a large, though intellectually 
narrow, section of the Church as ‘ the fundamental principle of 
the Christian faith,’ those ‘souls deeply in earnest,’ who cannot 
accept it, are on the one hand tempted to reject Christianity, 
which they identify with this theory; and on the other are 
liable to be rejected themselves as unbelievers. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is comforting to be told, as Mr. Lias tells us, 
that ‘such a theory, though general as it was, no doubt, half a 
century ago, is not only contrary to reason, but contrary to the 
plainest facts’ ; and in the four lectures which form this volume 
he very effectively proves this to be the case. He points out 
how for the first fifteen hundred years of our era the Christian 
Church refused to dogmatise on the subject of the Atonement, 
and that it was ‘reserved for Protestant theology to make the 
death of Christ, rather than His Incarnation, the keystone of 
the Gospel system, and to make the acceptance of a particular 
theory respecting that death not only the articulus stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesia, but the indispensable requisite for the salva- 
tion of the individual soul.’ At the same time he clearly shows 
that it was not the founders of Protestant theology, nor yet the 
great divines among the Puritans, who gave currency to the 
Substitution theory, but the popular theologians of a later day. 
No warrant can be found for it in Scripture; any proof based 
thereon is at best an inference which may or may not be true— 
nay, more, ‘it forms no part of the theological Standard of our 
own or the Lutheran Church. It is repudiated by Calvin ; it is 
expressly repudiated by Jonathan Edwards.’ Even those theories 
that are of more recent growth are a revolt against it, and their 
very variety only shows that the death of Christ must be viewed 
not in one, but in many, aspects. This, indeed, forms the 
burden of the last lecture, and Mr. Lias, while opening his arms 
wide enough to embrace theologically the upholders of ‘ the 
various aspects of Propitiation,’ makes one exception. He offers 
no quarter to the supporters of the theory of Substitution. 
Such, then, in brief compass is the matter set before us in these 
Lectures, and their author deserves much credit for undertak- 
ing and accomplishing so worthy a task. The unpretentious 
nature, calm reasoning, and reverence of the book, which, 
though written in a popular style, is evidently the fruits of much 
thought and learning, carry greater weight than if it had been 
conceived in a more ambitious spirit. It cannot fail to raise 
healthy doubts in the minds of those who gladly accept the 
Substitution theory as ‘a means of escape.’ Others may find 
satisfaction in being told that the rejection of that theory does 
not imply a disbelief in the Atonement, and a service is rendered 
to theology when it is shown that, like the other sciences, it must 
be progressive, and that no theory has hitherto been conceived 
profound enough to express so deep and universal a fact as the 
death of Christ. That these Lectures are in a second edition, 

does indeed ‘indicate that the want they were designed to 
supply has been felt.’ 
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Considering the number of popular treatises that have 
recently appeared on the various books of the Old and New 
Testament, from the Pulpit and Speaker’s Commentaries to Dr 
Parker’s People’s Bible, it might be thought that little room 
was left for another series. The Expositor’s Bible, however, 
keeps clear of the province specially occupied by such books 
as those mentioned. It is more scholarly than some, less 
critical than others, and the arrangement into lectures 
gives it a form of its own. Mr. Smith, to whom the book of 
Isaiah has been assigned, has done his task well. His exposi- 
tion is fresh, vigorous, and independent. The historical por- 
tions are manifestly the work ofa scholar who is a master both 
of textual and the higher criticism, and the practical exposi- 
tions are telling from their grasp of the problems of modern 
thought and life, and piquant by their literary references and 
allusions. Now and again, perhaps, we find him leaving the 
wider field of exposition, where his teaching should appeal to 
man as man, and running it into a narrower groove, where it 
can appeal only to a religious party or sect. An example of 
this tendency is to be found in chapter xv., where, in treating of 
Isaiah’s conception of the influence of personal character, he 
destroys the universal import of that famous passage by 
toning it down to the level of so-called evangelical re- 
ligion. Mr. S.nith, besides, is not free from the tempta- 
tion (a very common one, it must be admitted) of trying 
to find in Isaiah an answer to the questions which are 
of the deepest importance to the modern mind. For 
example, he is at great labour to prove that the prophet 
‘had a Gospel, for the individual’ was concerned about ‘ per- 
sonal salvation,’ and had a certain conception of ‘immor- 
tality” It is time, we think, to admit the fact once for 
all, that the Old Testament may be Divine, though it 
does not contain within its boards all or any portion 
of the New. The truth is, these and such questions as Mr. 
Smith asks of Isaiah, the prophet never asked of himself. They 
are the creation of the Christian consciousness, and never to 
any extent troubled the minds of the Jewish seers. We have 
lately seen a book which attempts to prove that the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of evolution. Such a book will in another 
generation meet the same fate as has fallen Boston’s Fourfold 
State, and for this reason, that, like the latter, it is not an 
honest exposition of the teaching of Scripture, but a reading 
into it the passing thoughts and beliefs of the time. It must, 
however, be admitted that on two important points Mr. Smith 
is straightforward and honest. Those prophecies not relating 
to Isaiah’s time he will not distinctly declare to be authentic. 
He leaves the matter in doubt ; and the two passages that are 
popularly regarded as Messianic, he shows were not so under- 
stood by the prophet, though in Christ they found more than 
their fulfilment. 

The Spirit of Christ is a devotional work from the pen of the 
Rev. Andrew Murray, author of Adide in Christ, Like Christ, 
Holy in Christ, and other works of a similar nature. Devo- 
tional literature barely comes within the range of literary criti- 
cism. It is a ‘privileged’ literature, not always to be held 
accountable to the canons of logic, or even of complete intelli- 
gibility. Its professed object is to touch the emotional rather 
than the intellectual chords of our nature: it does not interfere 
in questions of scholarship, and scholars are expected to extend 
to it an immunity from criticism which it extends tothem. Of 
Mr. Murray’s book, therefore, we need say little more than that 
it is an excellent one of its class, and likely to be very grateful to 
all who believe with the author that much of the spiritual dead- 
ness of the present-day Christianity is due to the fact that so 
many are living ‘outside of revivals and conferences,’ and, 
therefore, amid surroundings ‘ not favourable to the growth of 
the spiritual life.’ By way of criticism, therefore, we would only 
remark that, with doubtful orthodoxy, the writer identifies the 
‘ Spirit of Christ’ with the third person of the Holy Trinity ; 
and that, throughout the work, there appears to be a constant 
misuse of the word ‘ Spirit, which is at one time regarded as 
identical with the breath breathed into the nostrils of the first 
man ; at another as the spiritual, in contrast to the carnal, 
element in man ; and, at a third, as the Holy Ghost of the 
triune Godhead—for no other apparent reason than that it suits 
the purpose of the author. At the same time, it must be said 
that the work shows a considerable acquaintance with the letter 
of modern theology, if little sympathy with its spirit ; and com- 
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bines with this a gentleness, courtesy, and modesty of tone 
which, lurking between the lines, possibly form one of the most 
valuable lessons of the book. The volume is arranged in thirty- 


one chapters, ending with appropriate prayers, each chapter. 


being designed as a morning reading. In an appendix of eighty 
pages, various subjects touched on in the daily readings are 
more fully discussed. The general tone of the book is pious, 
thoughtful, and reverent. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Elementary Commercial Geography: A Sketch of the Commo- 
dities and the Countries of the World. By Hugh Robert 
Mill, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S., Edinburgh University 
Extension Lecturer on Geography; Lecturer on Physio- 
graphy in the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. London : 
J. C. Clay and Sons. 


Land and Fresh-Water Shells: an Introduction to the Study 
of Conchology. By J. W. Williams, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.LA.; 
J. W. Taylor, F.L.S.; and W. Denison Roebuck, F.L.S. 
London : Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Workshop Notes and Sketches for Handicraft Classes, being a 
First Year’s Course in Wood-working. By THOMAS A. 
CLARK, Superintendent of the Workshops and Technical 
Drawing Master, George Heriot’s Hospital School, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh: James Thin. 


So many and so confused are the ideas as to what com- 
mercial geography really is, and what it may be expected to 
do for the future trade and prosperity of the country, that, 
if for no other reason than for the clear definition of the 
scope of his subject and the aims its study is likely to accom- 
plish, Dr. Mill’s work deserves the welcome it is certain 
to meet with, But it does far more than this. Each country 
is taken by itself, its trade and productions described and 
the principal paths of its commerce—whether by sea or land 
—indicated. Guided by true scientific principles, and by a 
seemingly innate sense of order and method, the author has 
managed to bring into small compass, but without crowding or 
confusion, a remarkable amount of trustworthy information 
regarding the various countries of the world, their resources, 
and means of commercial intercourse. ‘To accomplish all this 
in a very restricted space, and yet to preserve accuracy and 
uniformity, must have required no little skill and judgment. 
The book fairly bristles with facts and figures of the utmost 
value and importance to those engaged in all the various 
branches of trade, and should thus fill a higher place than that 
of an elementary class-book. It is surely unnecessary to say it, 
but as nothing appears to be too outrageous for popular ideas 
concerning the teaching of geography, the caution that the 
lessons are not to be learnt by rote may not be entirely out of 
place. In conclusion, we can say that this is the first thoroughly 
satisfactory commercial geography published in our country: it 
is not a mere assemblage of figures and statistics, but figures 
and statistics treated in a highly scientific and interesting 
manner. The book is well printed —the systematic use of 
various types being exceedingly ingenious and useful, and the 
binding strong and in good taste. 

The volume by Messrs. Williams, Taylor, and Roebuck 
forms one of the ‘Young Collector Series,’ and is admir- 
ably adapted to assist young conchologists, whether young in 
years or in experience. The style is delightfully clear, and 
this want of ambiguity, in itself, is enough to secure a wide 
circulation for the treatise, which does not aim at doing too 
much, but serves the end of an introduction toa very fascinating 
study. If any fault is to be found with the work, it must be 
with the census of the authenticated distribution of British 
land and fresh-water mollusca ; here the arrangement is not of 
the best, and the manner of reference is cumbersome. Con- 
siderations of space probably led to this slight blemish, which 
need not be too severely insisted on. The authors very pro- 
perly notice the want of information regarding the land and 
fresh-water shells of Scotland. Much remains to be done in 
this field of research in our country ; and, in taking up the in- 
quiry, local scientific societies have an opportunity of further- 
ing useful knowledge in a manner not often presented to them. 
Should some of our Scottish field clubs be inclined to make 
the necessary researches, no better handbook than this need be 
used—at any rate, at first. A cheap and not too popular work 
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on conchology was required, and in two branches of the science 
the want has been well met by the production of this volume. 
The illustrations are fair, and printing and paper are alike good. 

It is truly remarked by Thomas A. Clark that, in consequence 
of the recent introduction of technical education into Scottish 
schools, there are comparatively few text-books on the subject. 
in the branch of handicraft, for instance, no book for beginners 
has hitherto been published, and Workshop Notes and Sketches 
for Handicraft Classes is a successful attempt to supply this 
want. The author has had considerable experience in teaching 
handicraft classes, and the course which he lays down in his 
valuable little work has, in his personal experience, been 
attended with satisfactory results. In this matter, as in most 
others, the old proverb, ‘ The proof of the pudding is the eating 
of it, is applicable, and what has proved of use to one cannot 
fail to be of assistance to others. Divided into two parts, con- 
sisting of, first, a description of tools, and, then, notes and 
sketches of exercises in woodwork, the volume is marked by pur- 
pose-like methods which constitute it an admirable manual. 
The text and illustrations are both models of what ought to be 
comprised in a book of this description. 


MINOR BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Of the Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, M.A., by 
the Rev. Robert Sinker, B.D., the fifth edition has just been pub. 
lished by Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., Cambridge. It is not 
surprising that the memorial of this good and learned Scot should 
already have been so widely read that a fifth edition is wanted 
In this descendant of the ancient house of the Earls Marischal 
Scotland gave another martyr to the East, and sent forth 
another pioneer to the dark places of the earth. The shor, 
story of his life is pleasantly told by Mr. Sinker, and the popu. 
larity of the little book is as amply attested by the number of 
editions as it is deserved by the excellence of the narrative 
and the interest of the matter. 

The Quiet Folk of R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A., which is illus, 
trated by John Lochhead, and published by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., London, and Messrs. John Menzies and Co. , 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, is a series of those pleasantly-written 
sketches for which the author has a well-deserved reputation, 
In harmonious tones he paints the inhabitants of an Ayrshire 
village, and in them character is quite as marked as in those o 
the Orkneys, with whom he deals in this, as in a former volume 
Perhaps the best pieces are those entitled ‘A Village Idyll, 
and ‘A Seal Hunt,’ but there is also considerable interest in the 
portraits of ‘The Poetaster’ and ‘ The Probationer,’ and in one 
essay a tribute is paid to Principal Tulloch’s memory. Despite 
the fact that there is no pretence of originality in the reflections 
with which the narratives are garnished, yet these are invariably 
acceptable, their discursive references to men and manners being 
at once entertaining and edifying. 

The powerful character-study entitled Mark Rutherford, 
which evoked great interest some time ago, has reached a 
second edition, just published by Messrs. Triibner and Co., 
London. In anew preface by ‘his friend Reuben Shapcott,’ 
who figures as the editor, the axiom is submitted that ‘we 
ought not to sacrifice a single moment’s pleasure in our 
attempts to do something which is too big for us.’ To the non- 
observance of this precept is attributed the failure in life of the 
interesting figure who gives the novel its title. The story, as 
may be recollected, is that of one who, after an unattractive 
youth, trammelled by the affected ways of the ‘unco guid,’ is 
first a Methodist and then a Unitarian minister, but, finding 
both positions equally unsatisfactory, prefers the drudgery of 
clerkship to either of them. A love-tale runs like a golden 
thread through the novel, only to disappear unhappily in the 
darkness of the grave. The work is one which will bear a second 
and even a third reading, and the character it represents will at 
least secure the sympathy, if not the approbation, of every 
thinking person. ‘A Mysterious Portrait’ is the title of a 


short story added to the present edition. It is a tantalising tale 
of an unexplained mystery admirably narrated. 

Selections from Crabbe form the latest addition to the charm- 
ing ‘ Canterbury Poets’ series of Mr. Walter Scott, London. It 
is supplied by Edward Lamplough with a well-written prefatory 
The new ‘ Camelot’ book 
It is admirably edited 


notice—biographical and critical. 
contains a number of Johnson’s Essays. 
by Stuart J. Reid. 
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FIcTION. 


Bentley and 


A Witch of the Hills. By Florence Warden. 


Son. 
From Moor Isles. By Jessie Fothergill. Bentley and Son. 
Gone Away. By Frederick Cotton. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. 


Lady Bluebeard. By the Author of Zit and Xoe.  Bilack- 
wood and Sons. 
Mary Myles: a Study. By Mrs. Edmonds. Remington. 


Monkswood, or the Fatal Passion. 
Arrowsmith. Is. 

On the Wrong Tack. By A. E. Wilton. Arrowsmith. 

Red Towers. By Eleanor C. Price. Bentley and Son. 

Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cheap edition. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. 

Souvenirs dun Homme de Lettres. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Marpon et E. Flammarion. 34 fr. 

That Unfortunate Marriage. By Frances E. Trollope. Bent- 
ley and Son. 

The Brown Portmanteau. By ‘Curtis Yorke.’ Jarrold. 2s. 6d. 

The Dalbroom Folks. By the Rev. J. Smith. Alexander 
Gardner. 


By Julian J. Cunningham. 


2s. 


C. 


VERSE. 


A Dream Alphabet, and other Poems. By Meta Orred. Smith, 
Elder and Co. §s. 

A Handful of Pansies. By Bessie Craigmyle. John Adam. 

The Dramas of Sophocles rendered in English Verse. Dramatic 
and Lyric. By Sit George Young, Bart. Deighton, Bell 
and Co. 

The House of the Wolfings. 
Turner. 6s. 

The Iliad of Homer done into English Verse. 
Sampson Low and Co. 

The Story of the Kings of Rome. By the Hon. G. Denman. 
Triibner and Co. 


By William Morris. Reeves and 


By. A. S. Way. 


TRAVEL. 


Hunting in Hard Times. By G. Bower. Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 
Orient Line Guide. By W. J. Loftie. 


Co., and Edward Stanford. 2s. 6d. 


Sampson Low and 


Rides and Studies in the Canary Islands. By Charles 
Edwardes. Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. 

Round About New Zealand. By E. W. Payton. Chapman 
and Hall. 

The Architecture of Provence and the Riviera. By David 


MacGibbon. David Douglas. 
The Colony of New Zealand. By William Gisborne. Petherick 


and Co, 
BioGRaPuy. 
An Edinburgh Eleven. By J. M. Barrie. British Weekly 
Office. Is. 
Life and Work of Duncan M‘Laren. By J. B. Mackie. Nelson 
and Sons. 


Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith Falconer. By the Rev. 
Robert Sinker. New edition. Bell and Sons. 


History. 


History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. By 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon. Re-edited by W. D. Macray. 
Clarendon Press. 45s. 

History of Scotland. By M.G.J. Kinloch. Grant and Sons, 

Leading Events in the History of the Church of England. By 
Edward Ram. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Men and Measures of Half a Century. By Hugh M‘Culloch. 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History, and Kindred Subjects. By William Stubbs. New 
edition. 8s. 6d. 


The Hittites: The Story of a Forgotten Empire. By A. H. 
Sayce, LL.D. Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
Daniel: His Life and Times. By H. Deane. Nisbet and Co. 
2s. 6d. 
Scientific Religion. By the late Lawrence Oliphant. Black- 
wood and Sons. 16s. 
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The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. Joseph Exell. Nisbet 
and Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Imperfect Angel, and Other Sermons. By T. G. Selby. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


A Primer of French Literature, By George Saintsbury. Second 
edition. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

The Parallel Grammar Series. By various Authors. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 

The Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French. 
Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Workshop Notes and Sketches in Wood-working. By Thomas 
A. Clark. Edinburgh : James Thin. 


MISCELLANEA. 


American Literature, 1607-1885. By C. F. Richardson. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A Series of Letters on Lord Ashbourne’s Act. By The Times 
Commissioner. Ridgway. 1s. 

Audi Alteram Partem. By Sir Auckland Colvin and A. O. 
Hume. Bonner. 6d. 

Glimpses of the Future: Suggestions as to the Drift of Things. 
By D. G. Croly. Putnam’s Sons. 

Greater London and its Government. By George Whale. 
Fisher Unwin. Is. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Silver and Golden Bells: a Text-Book. New edition. Marcus 
Ward and Co. ts. 

The Scottish Church and University Almanac. Macniven and 
Wallace. ts. 





MUSIC. 


The audience at the second of the Edinburgh Classical 
Chamber Concerts was not so large a one as the enterprise of 
the performers and the interest of the programme ought to 
have drawn together. Probably, however, the weather had 
something to do with the vacant seats in the front. The open- 
ing number was Haydn’s Trio in C major, No. 3, which was 
well executed by Messrs. Della Torre (piano), M‘Kenzie (violin), 
and M‘Neill (cello). The players are perhaps apt to under- 
accentuate, rather than to exaggerate, the effects of light and 
shade ; but their work is always done conscientiously, and with 
satisfactory results. Haydn’s Trio, as was natural, failed to 
rouse them and put them on their mettle, as Brahms’ splendid 
work in B major did ; and, indeed, the latter was, both from its 
intrinsic value and the rendering it received, far the most inter- 
esting part of the programme. It is the earliest concerted 
composition of its composer, and is among the works that led 
Schumann to write his historic article on Brahms in the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik. Its varying}moods were sympathetic- 
ally entered into, and the whole was given with an artistic feel- 
ing that was fully recognised and appreciated by the audience. 
Mr. M‘Kenzie’s solos were the Prelude and Romanza from a 
well-known suite in F major by Franz Ries; and these were 
played with spirit and delicacy, though his tone still wants 
something in quality. The ’cello selection was, unfortunately, 
Rubinstein’s D major Sonata, in which the stringed instrument 
plays a rather grotesque part. Mr. M‘Neill had his opportu- 
nity, however, in the Brahms Trio, his canfadile in the last 
mevement being delightfully pure and refined. Mr. Della 
Torre’s piano solos were brilliantly piayed, but had no great 
interest : he, too,.was probably best in the concluding Trio. 

‘The first of the Glasgow Choral Union popular concerts took 
place in St. Andrew’s Hall on Saturday evening. The most 
important ‘item in the programme was Raff’s ‘ Lenora’ sym- 
phony, which was admirably played. Most of the pieces 
performed were the same as those given by Mr. Manns in 
Edinburgh on the previous Monday. 

The vocalists at the last Monday evening popular concert 
were Madame Georgina Burns, Mdlle. Laubach, and Mr. 
Aynsley Cook. The hall was well filled. 





oe THEATRES. 

The ‘poor player’ has a hard time of it in this holiday 
season, when the demand for performances keeps the stage 
constantly occupied. It is satisfactory to note, however, that 
the efforts thus put forth have the reward of crowded houses. 
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On ‘Dick Whittington, at the Edinburgh Theatre-Royal, a 
great improvement has been effected in the course of the past 
week. The libretto has been judiciously pruned, and the busi- 
ness has been admirably developed, while the members of the 
company have come to act capitally together. It is not too 
much to say that the whole of the actors have ingratiated them- 
selves with the habitués of the theatre. The pantomime is alto- 
gether one of the best produced in this famous house, and 
deserves the success which has attended it. 

‘The Yeoman of the Guard’ still holds the field in the Edin- 
burgh Lyceum, which receives a large share of public patronage. 
It will be succeeded next week—when it is transferred to 
Glasgow—by the Farnie-Planquette comic opera, ‘ Paul Jones,’ 
which will then be performed for the first time in Scotland by 
the Carl Rosa Light Opera Company. 

Glasgow playbills remain practically unaltered. Pantomime 
is the order of the day at the Royal, Grand, and Princess’s 
Theatres, where the pieces are ‘The Forty Thieves,’ ‘ The 
Babes in the Wood,’ and ‘ Mother Hubbard’ respectively. 
‘The Yeoman of the Guard’ will be run at the Royalty from 
next week till the end of the holidays. 

The other Scottish theatres do not require special mention. 
In addition to theatrical and musical entertainments, there are 
numerous attractions for holiday-makers. Of these the most 
prominent are Mr. H. E. Moss’s annual carnival in the Waverley 
Market, Edinburgh ; the admirable performance of ‘ Hercat, 
the American illusionist, ventriloquist, and humourist,’ in the 
Albert Hall of that city ; and the amusements at Cooke’s Circus 
in the eastern, and Hengler’s the western city. 

Boxing-day was marked in London by the production of 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ at the Globe, and ‘The Babes in the 
Wood’ at Drury Lane. 





PICTURES. 


Paisley Art Institute, which has now been thirteen years in 
existence, has opened its annual exhibition this week. The 
pictures, 391 in number, are hung in the public gallery, and 
include several works of considerable merit. 

In connection with the British Section of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, the fine art gallery remains for detailed settlement. The 
Council has resolved to expend £1500, and efforts are being 
made to secure funds for the insurance and transport of bor- 
rowed works. 

Mr. George Scharf, of the National Portrait Gallery Office, 
Westminster, has written an interesting letter on the portraits 
of Mary Queen of Scots. It deals with ‘the more prominent 
and reliable portraits of the unfortunate Queen,’ and points out 
that most of them possess ‘a uniform amount of character and 
consistency.’ 





ARCH ZOOLOGY. 


It is stated by Mr. P. H. M‘Kerlie, F.S.A., Scot., that the 
King’s Kitchen, the only remaining part of David’s Tower of 
Edinburgh Castle—so called from having been built about 1357 
by King David, who died there in 1370—seems to be unknown 
both to the garrison and to the outside public. He adds— 
‘When recently in the Castle, 1 looked over the rampart, and 
found the enclosure below used as the mason contractor’s yard, 
full of rubbish, etc. The entrance is from the sally-port, and 
an intelligent workman told me that the large fireplace remains, 
but that the place was filled with lime. 1 mention it to draw 
attention to the place, and that some of the preservers (not 
restorers to destroy antiquity) of places of interest may in- 
spect it.’ 





SCIENCE. 


The North British Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain has just had under consideration an important 
communication by Mr. Adam Gibson on ‘ Cows’ Milk a probable 
Source of Danger.’ Details were given by him of a case where 
cows, drinking impure water, became affected with a commu- 
nicable disease, which, transmitted through the agency of the 
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milk, assumed the form recognised as typhoid fever in the 
human subject. 

On the proposal to put geological nomenclature on a more 
philosophical footing than it has yet attained, Mr. H. M. Cadell 
delivered an address at last meeting of the Edinburgh Geolo- 
gical Society, which deserves careful attention. The subject 
was brought forward in a sketch by that gentleman of the 
London Congress held in the autumn with the view of further- 
ing this object. 

The Edinburgh Field Naturalists’ Society has had a lecture 
by Mr. Tom Speedy on ‘A Sporting Tour in Norway,’ which 
was highly interesting. 








| "SARE = or A 
EACH EVENING at 7.15 until further notice the 
‘ROYAL’ 

GRAND PANTOMIME 
‘DICK WHITTINGTOW, 

For New Year Holiday Performances see Bills. 

MORNING PERFORMANCE every Saturday at 2 o’clock. 
Children at Second Price Rates to all Parts (Gallery excepted). 
BOX PLAN, WOOD & CO., 49 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





LBERT HALL, WEST PRINCES STREET. 


Hercat’s Entertainment every Evening at 8. The most select Evening’s 
Amusement in Edinburgh. Hercat’s Magical Mélange. Hercat's Ventriloquism. 
Hercat’s Spirit Hand. Hercat’s Latest Illusion, The Mystery of ‘She.’ The 
Audience’s Attention riveted. Afternoon—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday in New Year's Week, at 2.30. 


CHILDREN HALF PRICE. 
PRICES—RESERVED SEATS, 3s. SECOND, 2s. AREA, 1s. GALLERY, 6d. 
EVENINGS AT 8 BOOK AT WOOD'S, GEORGE STREET. 





M EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 

TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.’—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.'—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary.'"—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.'—T. Tate, M.A. 

Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 


A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 











HE ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 


Witu AN AccounT OF THE RISE AND ProGress OF DRAMATIC WRITING 
1n SCOTLAND. 


By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 





WitiiaM ARCHER, the eminent dramatic critic, writes as follows :—‘I have just 
received a copy of a very curious and interesting book, unquestionably the most 
important contribution to stage-history that has appeared for many years. It is 
entitled ‘* The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage.” The Author is a great-grandson of 
Charles Dibdin, to whom we owe ‘Tom Bowling "—. . . in short, a scion of one of 
the most industrious, literary, and artistic families on record.’ 

Mr. Henry IrvinG writes: ‘Permit me to express the great pleasure I have 
derived from the reading of your ‘‘ Annals,” a most admirable book.’ 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘. . . One might go on quoting from this delightful 
volume, but enough has been said to urge lovers of the stage to peruse it for them- 
selves. . . . No pains have been spared to render the volume what we can con- 
fidently assert it to be, one of the most interesting works in connection with the 
subject that has appeared for many years.’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘In this substantial volume Mr. Dibdin has produced a 
work which is plainly the result of great labour and care.’ 





In RoxpurGH BinpinG, Gitt Top, and Ning Fuui-paGe ILLustTRATioNs, 
502 Pages, price One Guinea net. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 SoutH St. Davip STREET, 
And all Booksellers. 





C ww: -h M ee Se eee ae ee 
J LEMOINE, ; 
VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—s4s. per Dozen Bottles. 
VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As SupPiigp To 
H.R.H, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anp To 


H.M, The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 
66s. per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: 
JAMES LYLE, 2 Nicotson Street, EDINBURGH. 





The SCOTS OBSERVER delivered in Edinburgh, or supplied by Post. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS of every description inserted at the Publishers’ 
Charges in the EDINBURGH, LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PROVINCIAL 
Newspapers and Periodicals; also in all COLONIAL and FOREIGN 
Publications. Special Keduced Rates quoted for those extending over a 

~ INTENDING ADVERTISERS are invited to apply for 
ESTIMATES, which will be furnished for any number of insertions in 
one or any number of Newspapers. 


N EWSPAPER AGENCY. 


The EDINBURGH, GLAsGow, LonpDoN, &c., Morning and Evening 
Newspapers, and all other Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Publications, 
delivered early and with regularity throughout EDINBURGH and 
SUBURBS, or supplied direct by Post to Subscribers in the Country at 
the Publishers’ Prices. 


KEITH &@ ¢G, 
ADVERTISING AND NEWSPAPER AGENTS, 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ Keith Edinburgh.’ Telephonic No.—‘ 236.’ 








ORTIMER & SON, 86 Gerorce Srreet, EDINBURGH, 
MANuFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


ax -. 2 oe & 5 O 8, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR HIRE, 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE AccOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CoNVENIENCE 
of West Enp ResipEntTs, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12> MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in ssion of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, Epinsurcu). 

Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR writes :— 

Scottish Club, London, sth May 1888. _ 

Having found your Magnetic pee to have been of service to Rheumatic 
pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference. 


CuarcLes Lennox KErr. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Tue Rev. Wm. Reep, Vicar of Wandsworth, writes :— 
Wandsworth Vicarage, London, 6th October 1888. 
The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most useful during the 
last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and return it to him 
as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt without delay. 


For full information re; ing the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith’s 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpinBuRGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o A.M, till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. 
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—— UNIVERSITY UNION BALL. 


Patroness—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE 
(Marcuioness oF Lorne). 


LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch, President. 

The Dowager-Duchess of Roxburghe. 

The Duchess of Roxburghe. 

The Marchioness of Huntly. 

The Marchioness of Lothian. 

The Marchioness of Tweeddale. 

The Countess of Home. 

The Countess of Galloway. 

The Countess of Rosebery. 

The Countess of Strathmore, 

The Countess of Wemyss. 

The Lady Octavia Shaw-Stewart. 

The Lady Susan Grant-Suttie. 

The Lady Lilian Wemyss. 

The Lady Balfour of Burleigh. 

The Lady Colville of Culross. 

The Lady Lamington. 

The Lady Melgund. 

The Lady Napier and Ettrick. 

The Hon. T.ady Campbell of Blythswood. 

The Hon. Mrs. Balfour. 

The Hon. Mrs. Blair. 

The Hon. Mrs. Hope, Belmont. 

Lady Gibson-Craig, Riccarton. 

Lady Paton, 33 George Square. 

Lady Sandford, London. 

Lady Thomson, Glasgow. 

Lady Turner, 6 Eton Terrace. 

Mrs. Adam, 34 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Adam, Gillsland Road. 

Mrs. Annandale, 34 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Armstrong, 7 Walker Street. 

Miss Balfour of Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 

Mrs, Leslie Balfour, 31 Abercromby Place. 

Mrs. Bayley Balfour, Inverleith House. 

Mrs. George Berry, 23 Rutland Street. 

Mrs. Black, Redwood, Spylaw Road. 

Mrs. Boyd, 11 Abercromby Place. 

Mrs. Baldwin Brown, 3 Grosvenor Street. 

Mrs. Crum Brown, 8 Belgrave Crescent. 

Mrs. Brown, 32 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Butcher, 27 Palmerston Place. 

Mrs. Chiene, 26 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Childers, 6 St. George’s Place, London. 

Miss Christison, 40 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Clouston, Tipperlinn House. 

Mrs. Cotterill, 23 Walker Street. 

Mrs. Cox, 34 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. Halliday Croom, 25 Charlotte Square. 

Miss Stormonth Darling, 10 Great Stuart Street. 

Mrs. Duncan, 37 Palmerston Place. 

Mrs. Ralph Dundas, 28 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. Dunlop, 13 Great Stuart Street. 

Mrs. Findlay, 3 Rothesay Terrace. 

Mrs. Fraser, 8 Moray Place. 

Mrs. Campbell Fraser, 20 Chester Street. 

Mrs. Fraser, 13 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. Gloag, 6 Heriot Row. 

Mrs. Berry Hart, 29 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Hodgson, Bonaly Tower, Colinton. 

Mrs. Graves-Irwin, 15 Atholl Crescent. 

Mrs. Allan Jamieson, 6 Rutland Street. 

Mrs. Kelland, 20 Clarendon Crescent. 

Mrs. Laurie, Nairne Locge, Duddingston. 

Miss Lothian, 54 Quee’: Street. 

Mrs. M‘Bride, 16 Cnescer Street. 

Mrs. Macdonell, 1 Drumsheugh Place. 

Mrs. Maclagan, 5 Coates Crescent.‘ 

Mrs. P. H. Maclaren, 1 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. E. D. Malcolm, 21 Chester Street. 

Mrs. Mansfield, 8 Chester Street. 

Mrs. Masson, 58 Great King Street. 

Mrs. A. Graham Murray, 7 Rothesay Terrace. 

Mrs. Napier, 11 Heriot Row. 

Mrs. Shield Nicholson, Newbattle Terrace. 

Mrs. Normand, 15 Learmonth Terrace. 

Mrs. Patten, 16 Lynedoch Place. 

Miss Peddie, 15 Rutland Street. 

Mrs. J. P. B. Robertson, 19 Drumsheugh Gardens. 

Mrs. Argyll Robertson, 18 Charlotte Square. 

Mrs. Sceales, 14 Drummond Place. 

Mrs. Sellar, 15 Buckingham Terrace. 

Mrs. Skinner, 35 George Square. 

Miss Flora C. Stevenson, 13 Randolph Crescent. 

Miss Stirling, 20 Torphichen Street. 

Mrs. Story, The College, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Tait, 38 George Square. 

Mrs. Taylor, 6 Greenhill Park. 

Mrs. Comrie Thomson, 30 Moray Place. 

Miss Guthrie Wright, 4 Bruntsfield Terrace. 
Honorary Secretary.—Mrs. CHARLES CATHCART, 8 Randolph Crescent. 

Honorar Treasurer.—W. A. Woon, Esq., C.A., 28 Frederick Street. 





The Ball will be held in the Music Hall and Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday, 
January 16th, at 10 o'clock. Tickets (£1, 11s. 6d.) can only be obtained through a 
Member of the Ladies’ Committee. 





R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 


MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE TOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 


Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposite Cocuavns STREET), Epmpunon. 





TABLE CUTLERY. 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 


AMES GRAY & SON offer every advantage which can possibly 

be obtained to Purchasers of TABLE CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATED 

SILVER Spoons and Forks. The quality of their Stock cannot be 

mo geet the Best Patterns only are kept in Stock, and the goods are 
at the smallest possible profit. 


Price Lists ON APPLICATION. 
DEssERT Knives, Ivory Handles, from 12s. 6d. to 35s. per dozen. 








DESSERT SPOONS and ForKs, »» 178. 6d, to 35s. og 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory Handles, », 18s. 6d. to 48s. vi 
TABLE SPOONS and FoRKs, »» 22s, 6d. to 48s. a 


Discount for on 


AMES GRAY & SON, IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R, GRIEVE & CO. 


IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE AND VARIED 
STOCK OF CARPETS AND CURTAIN 
STUFFS, 

THEY ARE ALSO SHOWING 
NOVELTIES IN BAMBOO, WICKER-WORK, 
AND OTHER NICKNACKS. 


DOWN QUILTS, TEA-COSIES, PLUSH TABLE- 
COVERS, Etc. 


Suitable for Presents at this Season. 


83—GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH—83. 
FRED FLETT 


MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 


2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LinsEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and Heme SERED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





























IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes, 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ PickinG up 
Licuts aT SEa.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Orvicaan, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


ENTLEMEN’S >mIRT S. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. 


They are 


either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


1880. 


MONG the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <dlustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN Murpocu, RoBert LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzeologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 
cts and the Amenities of Rural Life, by W1LL1AM JOLLy, 
.M.L., etc. etc. Jilustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 

REID, etc. etc. 
Types of Scottish Character. 


Original Sketches. 
Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 


Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical timates and ///ustrations of 
CONSTABLE, Davip Scott, Rev. JOHN THOMSON, RAE- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 


Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LocKHAkT, R.S.A., SAM BouGu, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. ///ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. J//ustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 


Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. Jilustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
JerrREY, MACVEY NAPIER, WILSON, HoGG, De QuINcEY, 
etc. etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, with Fortraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
Masson, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 


Lllustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


Fouts, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


Illustrated with 


GENERAL. 


Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 
A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to coatribute papers. 

Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 
Miss JANE E. HARRISON. Jilustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 

The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Jilustrative Sketches. By CuHartes G. 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 

Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 

By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

Series of Papers upon Living English 

Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GeorGeE W. CaBLe, W. D. HOowegELLs, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. ete. 


A First Night at the Lyceum. By Wiii1am 


ARCHER. J//lustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MURDOCH. 


Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 


Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 


A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 


Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits, 'TousTot, 
DosTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT, 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Otp 


WAGNERIAN. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 
Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 


With Portraits. 
Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. 
trated with Original Sketches. 


A 


A 


Illus- 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WaAGNERIAN,’ RoBerT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gidd of 


Gushetneuk), WILLIAM ARCHER, H. BELYsE BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JoHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN BRowN, EDWARD CARPENTER, Emit Ciauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CoRKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIS, Professor PATRICK GEDDES (Author of Every Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. LELAND, T. CARLAW MARTIN (Author of Ziss¢), WILLIAM Morris, JAMEs OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, 
CaRL REINECKE, ERNesT Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MorLEY Roperts, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT (Authoress of Jacodi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R. A. M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON WHITE (Editor of Ballades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists: —W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMzS GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GEORGE HENRY, JOHN Lavery, Ropert Lirrie, A. D. MAcCorMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BURN MURDOCH, JAMES PATERSON, A. RocHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G, SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, HEywoop SuMNgR, E, A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 
French, and Dutch painters. 


GLASGOW: 243 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Patrernosrer Row, E.C. 
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iv THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


Fry’sPureds 
Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING-NOURISHING-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MO8T DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes . and it 
1 a nae Cee ee ee \ Sienigy ey ee pres, forms 


oe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA: 
f Hone PLANTERS’ CEYLON TEA STORES CO. 
43A UNION STREET, GLASGOW. 
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IN 1889 
the NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS of the Scottish Union anp 
NatTiowat Insurance Company takes place. 














IN 1884 7 Pure Ceylon Teas only as Imported by us. 
—he BONUS ADDITIONS made to Ordinary Profit Policies were at 
ee oe ee LETTER ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
AND 
TES of PREMIUM MODERA and Persons 
sear by . a. - a dole on SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





CARRIAGE PAID ON PARCELS OF § LBS. AND OVER. 


COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Issued by the SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
BONUS POLICIES INSURANCE COMPANY, the Profit being reserved 





AT those whose payments accumulated at Four 
NON-PROFIT a ae ee ome mane, Policies on this = 
. ma’ secured 15, OF 25 yments, or 
Peashehdutiog ife, or on a Halt Prenton Scale fer 
RATES Five Years. 

* The SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSUR- 
WORLD-WIDE ANCE COMPANY to Persons of Settled Residence 
POLICIES and i Profit Policies become 
World-Wide after three years in accordance with their 
conditions. Within that time the limits of Residence 

Issued by and Travel are very extensive. 


COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


PRICES—z2/2, 2/6, and 3/ per lb. 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


LEX CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS, 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
HRISTMAS SPECIALTIES 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 











PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


(GUINEA CHRISTMAS BOX 
Contains an Excellent Assortment of 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1824. Capital Six Millions.) 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, General Manager. 
J. K. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


OATCAKES 








EDINBORGE 000000 0000000 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. SHORTBREAD, BUN, CAKES, Erte. 
; LONDON vee e00.0000000000008 3 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
GLAS GO Wooe see eves0e000.150 WEST GEORGE STREET. ROBERT A, PATON, Baker, Pastrycook, 
‘ And at & CONFECTIONER, 


DUBLIN, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE. 


33 GEORGE STREET, anv 33 ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


Christmas Presents. Rew Year Gifts. 


WILLIAM R. CLAPPERTON & CO. 
59 AND 60 PRINCES STREET 


Are now prepared with all the LATEST NOVELTIES for the approaching SEASON, and 
: they respectfully request a Visit from their Patrons and the Public generally. 














1 CHOICE IMMENSE. 
: PRICES MOST REASONABLE. 

THE ARTICLES ARE THE. LATEST AND MOST ARTISTIC 
} PRODUCTIONS. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DovuG as, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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